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THE MECHANISTIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE 


HEN material elements are so arranged that they auto- 

matically perform one or more definite actions tending 

toward a goal they constitute a machine. A machine always 

presupposes an intelligent mechanic; it is a teleological ar- 

rangement with a final cause. The living organism is such a 
mechanism. 

To many this resurrection of Paley may seem hopelessly 
naive. Philosophers have long since weighed this anthropo- 
morphic interpretation of nature and found it wanting. Driesch 
insists that a blind entelechy can construct and operate an 
organic machine. L. J. Henderson finds no intelligent fore- 
sight in his “ Tendency ” toward a goal. MacDougall’s primi- 
tive animistic principle does not operate through intelligence. 
Hobhouse intimates that a blind trial and error method may 
result in equilibrium and other characteristics of a machine. 
Haldane calls the purposive activities of the organism an 
irreducible category and will not admit that we can know 
enough to ascribe them to intelligence. 

Yet, one may have given serious attention to the varied 
claims that a machine-maker need not possess intelligence, one 
may have struggled with the profound evidence for considering 
ali mind an evolutionary outcome of organized matter rather 
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than the reverse, one may have even contemplated the possi- 
bility that mind is merely one aspect of matter; one may have 
done al] this thoroughly and still be unable to shake the con- 
viction that every mechanism is teleological in the sense that 
it is constructed by a mind with an intelligence quotient suffi- 
ciently high to enable it to apprehend a goal and the means 
toward that goal. 

The only alternative to teleology of some kind is the theory 
of chance. Now it may be conceivable that material elements 
could occasionally become so arranged by accident as to con- 
stitute a simple type of machine; but it certainly is not intel- 
ligible that that arrangement should, by a series of coincident 
accidents, persist for more than one moment of time. Unless 
indeed, as Henderson rightly infers, these elements had previ- 
ously been so constructed that once they fall into a certain 
arrangement they, by their very nature, hold that arrange- 
ment. But such preconstruction, Hobhouse dissenting and 
Henderson hesitating, presupposes a mind with an intelligence 
far superior to anything yet discovered by empirical science. 
This predisposition of electrons to form complex unions and 
retain them implies teleology; and the mechanist contends that 
given a prearrangement that is far-seeing enough, the physical 
world as we know it today is accounted for automatically; nor 
is there sufficient reason for inaking an exception of the living 
organism. 

When defending mechanism, therefore, one asserts emphatic- 
ally that the organism is a living proof of the existence of a 
super-mind outside of itself. Vitalism as usually presented is 
an attempt to ignore this influence ab extra and to look for a 
complete explanation of the organism within itself. 

There are, of course, various intermediate theories. The 
mechanist defends the extreme thesis that the mind of the maker 
explains the organization, and that the material organization 
without the aid of any other intrinsic principle is sufficient to 
account for all vital phenomena below the psychic. 
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When we say below the psychic we emphasize the fact that we 
are here not dealing with the human vital principle. As found 
in man life exhibits three types of activity, the organic, the 
psychic or sensitive, and the rational or spiritual. Only the 
first, the organic phenomena, are common to all living things, 
and it is these that we ascribe to mechanism; the other two 
imply mind which necessarily transcends mechanism. Em- 
pirically, activity of matter is necessary as a prerequisite for 
the activity of mind; organization of the material substratum 
always precedes sensation and reason both in the race and in 
the individual. In the lower forms the mechanical contrivance 
is not carried to the point where the psychic can manifest itself, 
and when it does appear as in the human soul it is only the 
organized physical basis that we ascribe to mechanical causes. 

For the sake of simplicity it will be expedient to limit our 
discussion to those lower forms of life, both plants and animals, 
that evidently lack reason and presumably are devoid of psy- 
chic states; the latter are not essential to life, and the mechan- 
istic theory is defensible only with resnect to those character- 
istics of living things that are independent of psychic influence. 

In a sense, the introduction of a psychic element into the 
train of mechanical causes does not necessarily alter its nature 
as a machine if the element of freedom is absent; but we may 
for the present omit a discussion of that phase of the problem. 

It is my purpose, primarily, to show that a vital principle, 
other than mechanical organization introduced altogether ab 
extra, is an unwarranted assumption and therefore philo- 
sophically to be rejected. Additional arguments may be drawn 
from the untenable consequences of the vitalistic theories, such 
as are frequently admitted by the vitalists themselves, namely, 
pantheistic concepts of reality, or the depressing effect upon 
the spirit of research. 

If the scientist could arrange molecules and ions exactly as 
they are arranged in living protoplasm, would he have a living 
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thing? Or would it be necessary to add something essentially 
different from matter to make it alive? There is no dead proto- 
plasm. When protoplasm is killed it has a physically and 
chemically changed structure. 

The human scientist cannot so arrange molecules; yet he 
knows that such an arrangement is possible because it exists. 
What we want to know is this: do the physiological properties 
of life follow spontaneously upon the proper arrangement of 
material parts? Not one of the properties, but all of them— 
metabolism, development, irritability, reproduction, power of 
regeneration, cdordination, equilibrium, adaptation and evolu- 
tion. Life is never found with some of these qualities, always 
with all of them; no connecting links between the organic and 
inorganic are known. 

At present an experimental investigation is impossible. 
Efforts indeed have been made and failed. Vitalism cannot be 
proved in this way because as long as the concocted colloid does 
not live there must always be the suspicicn that the material 
arrangement is incomplete. If life could thus artificially be 
produced from non-life the question would be answered, though 
even then a philosophical doubt might be justified as to the 
nature of the vital principle. 

At any rate experiment is not available and we must resort 
to theories. The mechanistic theory answers, yes, life would 
be present spontaneously. The vitalist says no. 

Most of the arguments in support of vitalism center around 
the inconceivability of a mechanical explanation of life. 

No one, of course, pretends that a satisfactory mechanical 
explanation now exists or that one will shortly be forthcoming. 
We may also readily admit that the human imagination cannot 
even picture such an explanation, and that, in the absence of 
an adequate phantasm, the intellect is more or less helpless. 

Words like “ inconceivable ” are rather ambiguous; for some 
they may be merely a confession of the insufficiency of the 
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powers of human thought. When MacDougall, for example, 
considers it absolutely incredible that the ovum should contain 
within itself the potentiality of a completed nervous system we 
may indeed agree that the thing is beyond ws, but from that 
we can draw no conclusions. When Driesch says that we cannot 
possibly imagine how a machine when broken to pieces can 
reassemble itself or how any one of the scattered pieces can 
reproduce the whole machine, we may justly retort that the 
human imagination is a very limited faculty and the world of 
reality is not to be gauged by its limitations. 

On the other hand, when Haldane calls a mechanical expla- 
nation of organic self-regulation entirely unintelligible; when 
he says that a mechanical theory of heredity involves such 
absurdities that no intelligent person who has thoroughly real- 
ized its meaning and implications can continue to hold it; and 
when Hobhouse insists that the phenomena of progressive 
evolution without some sort of “ urge ” is unthinkable; we may 
be sure that these men have in mind positive objective con- 
tradictions between mechanism and vital phenomena. But 
Haldane and Hobhouse do not use the word mechanism as a 
Scholastic would use it; rather they are firing a broadside at 
the metaphysical mechanism of the nineteenth century when 
stuttering monists spoke the words machine and mechanic in 
one breath so that the latter was absorbed by the former. A 
mechanical mechanic or his equivalent is of course inconceivable. 

The inconceivability stressed by the above writers is not such 
as definitely to rule out the machine as a possible explanation 
of vital phenomena. 

Everyone admits that many biological phenomena, taken by 
themselves, are mechanically explicable. Even Driesch, the 
arch-vitalist, concedes that embryological development, con- 
ceived as an orderly progress from one stage to the next, may 
be purely mechanical for all we know; the absolute regularity 
of procedure is definitely characteristic of a machine, and the 
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only consideration that makes one hesitate is the extreme com- 
plexity of the physico-chemical processes; but all we can do is 
hesitate, we cannot disprove mechanism. 

That the ovum after cleavage should result in an orderly 
arrangement of parts constituting a unified whole which in its 
turn is the starting point for the next step in organized com- 
plexity, seems to our foremost modern vitalist within the range 
of mechanism. That is significant. Driesch is a thorough 
biologist. By putting together what he knows about mitotic 
cell-division, the differentiation of cells resulting from their 
position with respect to other cells especially in view of recent 
experiments with the physiological gradients, the behavior of 
the embryo’at all stages as a unit rather than as an aggregation, 
tke extraordinary phenomena laid bare by the physical chemists 
with respect to phase systems in colloids, and other modern dis- 
coveries, Driesch has become reconciled to the idea that normal 
development may be physico-chemical and nothing more. But 
he draws the line beyond that. And why? Because his imagi- 
nation refuses to picture a machine that can be broken to pieces 
and still be a whole or even a series of wholes. But I submit 
that if one can grant the possibility of a machine doing what 
the normal embryo does he has already admitted something that 
surpasses in complexity anything that any human imagination 
can ever adequately picture to itself. He admits it is a ma- 
chine, not because he understands the machinery, but because 
it proceeds in orderly sequence like a machine. It seems to 
Driesch that in the phenomena of regeneration all semblance 
of a machine is lost. But is it? Each single cell in an organ- 
ism is permanently like the ovum with respect to its chromo- 
some mechanism, and when taken out of the whole it is auto- 
matically restored to the condition of the ovum in nearly every 
other respect. It may then do mechanically what Driesch ad- 
mits the ovum normally does mechanically. It may be a little 
harder to concede this new wonder that a part can begin all over 
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again to construct the whole, but the nature of the process is 
the same as that of the first marvel, that is, normal development 
of the ovum. 

And just how would a vital principle that is non-mechanical 
help us out when there is a question of intelligibility? A blind 
entelechy, a dynamic teleology, any force that is neither mental] 
nor materiai, is altogether unimaginable to the human mind. 
MacDougall, after insisting on the necessity of a vital principle 
in the form of a blind teleology, admits that “‘ We cannot form 
any conception of the way in which this teleological guidance 
of morphogenesis is effected.” It seems strange that inconceiv- 
ability in the case of mechanism is its death-warrant, as Mac- 
Dougall himself repeatedly insists, whereas a non-mechanical 
vital principle, though convicted of the same offense, is per- 
mitted. to survive. 

But inconceivability in matters of this kind must be taken 
for granted. The facts are clear, yet all explanations fail. 
Under the circumstances to accept explanations that appear 
incredible is not credulity but necessity. The question is, 
which of the incredibles is least objectionable. 

The idea presented by the use of such words as want, need, 
unconscious desire, will-to-live, urge, is indeed suggestive. Such 
an element, psychic or non-psychic, might conceivably form part 
of the mechanism of an organism. This would introduce a 
principle not physico-chemical which might in some way help 
to explain correlation, progressive differentiation, regeneration, 
ete. The birth of such a want would be mechanically deter- 
mined, its operation would result in a mechanical process that 
satifies the want. This entity might be considered an ultimate, 
irreducible element, which is not material or mechanical in 
nature, yet forming a link in the chain of causes that produce 
vital activities. This would be bringing into the organism a 
supra-material vital principle that might help to soothe the 
irritated philosopher but apparently could never manifest itself 
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to the meddling scientist. Its presence is altogether unverifi- 
able except by the negative route of establishing in some a 
priori manner that mechanism is inadequate. This cannot be 
done. Wherefore a mechanical vital principle must suffice 
inasmuch as a non-mechanical one is excluded by the law of 
parsimony. 

A significant argument against mechanism is developed by 
Hobhouse. He rightly asserts that the more definitely we con- 
ceive a mechanism as mechanical the more readily we are led 
to set a purpose outside of the mechanism as the controlling 
principle. But he insists there is a limit to the action of ex- 
ternal teleology. The inventor cannot devise a machine which 
compensates for unforseen deviations. He admits, apparently, 
that if an all-knowing Divine Mind were admissible a satisfac- 
tory explanation of organisms would be at hand, and that a 
mechanical one. Since on other grounds he is led to reject an 
Absolute Mind he calls into service an inner vital principle to 
take the place of God. The theist’s answer, of course, is 
obvious. 

But we cannot here agree with Cohen who, admitting the 
same solution, nevertheless scorns its use as fatal to philosophy. 
“ Having begged Omnipotence in the initial assumption ” he 
says, “everything else follows without further trouble of 
thought.” Surely one may admit the Divine Mind as an ulti- 
mate solution and yet sense tremendous difficulties in making 
the rest purely mechanical. How account for the appearance 
of misfits, the trial and error method in evolution, and a host 
of other enigmas in nature? Such questions can be answered 
not by a priori speculations but only by an investigation of the 
nature of the vital mechanism, according to methods in vogue 
among modern scientists. 

To some it seems equally unscientific whether one solves 
difficulties by referring them to God or by indicating an 
entelechy or an animistic principle. It is sometimes claimed 
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that in the Middle Ages men neglected the study of nature 
because they could meet all difficulties in natural phenomena 
by simply referring to Omnipotence. Now, Driesch’s theory 
may be considered a modernized version of this alleged attitude 
of the Dark Ages—modernized in the sense that, God being 
now out of style, he ascribes divine powers to a creature that 
is sufficiently mysterious to attract the uncritical. And the 
animism of MacDougall is little more than an attempted scien- 
tific description of the superstitition of the ages, harmless for 
all practical purposes, indeed, as most modern superstititions 
seem to be, but nevertheless philosophically akin to the mental 
attitude that in past ages made witchcraft and magic a real 
issue in civilized life. The only justification for MacDougali’s 
work, and possibly for that of Driesch, lies in the fact that they 
are combatting a pernicious philosophy that denies all mind, 
and one is glad to welcome the lesser of two evils. If we have 
to choose we prefer entelechies and spirits to pan-mechanism. 
But the theistic mechanist cannot refer his difficulties to God 
and then rest at ease. If the human mind were pure spirit or 
some kind of logic-mill, that might be true. That is not the 
case. The most persistent drive to action in the human make-up 
is curiosity; and that faculty is not snuffed out by abstractions 
or syllogisms or by contemplation of the Infinite. It is always 
present, and belonging as it does in large part to our lower 
nature, identical indeed with the curiosity of sub-human types, 
though in man greatly refined, it is most appropriately stimu- 
lated by material contrivances. The first time I saw a mono- 
type machine at work I was tremendously curious even though 
I knew a human mind had planned the whole thing and that 
its action was thus adequately explained; had I suspected that 
it was of direct divine origin, that would have explained it all 
the more, yet I should have had even greater curiosity. 
Moreover it is hard to understand how thinkers like Hobhouse 
and Cohen can in one breath summarily reject the idea of 
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Omnipotence and in the next insist that we are mentally lazy 
if we are not seeking for its equivalent to explain all things. 
The majority of mankind are indeed mentally lazy, and some 
of them excuse their indolence by claiming they know enough. 
Only the few have mental initiative. But surely for anyone 
who can be aroused at all, the confidence that there is an ulti- 
mate explanation of all things in God acts as a stimulus to 
have him go seek that explanation in its entirety. A study of 
details may help clear up so much that is hazy. That is the 
true inspiration of the scientist if indeed he needs any more 
incentive than just instinctive, unreasoned curiosity. I think 
that it can be demonstrated that a theistic world-view put 
an edge on the creative curiosity of an Albert the Great, a 
Copernicus, a Galileo, a Newton, a Kepler, an Agassiz, a 
Mendel. 

Haldane criticises mechanism from another angle. The idea 
of life being a mechanism, he says, made up of separable parts 
and actuated by external causes, is wholly unnatural to us, 
and becomes more and more unnatural the more we know about 
organisms. We may admit that an idea that is wholly un- 
natural to us is by that very fact to be suspected. But in the 
first place the mechanist denies that the organism is actuated 
by external causes; the mechanism is strictly an intrinsic prin- 
ciple; it acts from within, not from without. Moreover, it 
is indeed repugnant to our sense of the fitness of things that 
in the higher animals where conscious states are usually as- 
sumed, these states, do not enter causally into the behavior of 
the organism; but the mechanist is not constrained to deny the 
efficiency of a psychic principle where one can be demonstrated. 
For the simpler forms of life, however, the mechanical expla- 
nation becomes less and less unnatural the more we know about 
their behavior. The layman, of course, does not distinguish, 
because his idea of life is built up around the higher animals 
with which he is familiar. However, he does not rebel at the 
thought that the higher plants are just mechanisms. 
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But at best no philosophically satisfactory explanation can 
be naive enough to satisfy the “common sense” instinct of 
people generally, least of all the explanation proposed by Hal- 
dane himself, who comes to the conclusion that since vitalism 
is inconceivable and mechanism is unintelligible there is no 
explanation available nor any to seek. 

Non-theistic philosophers have the task of finding in a living 
thing a complete explanation of itself. Organization explains 
an organism, but these men must have an explanation of organi- 
zation. One may agree with Haldane that organization is a 
fundamental category irreducible to simpler terms; that does 
not affect the concept that it is a material arrangement of 
material elements effected by an outside mind. Any explana- 
tion that posits an inner entity to explain organization is 
vitalism. Mechanism can be accepted only by the theist. 

The vitalist conceives the life-principle as inherent in proto- 
plasm in such a way that it must be transmitted from organ- 
ism to organism and cannot be introduced de novo. This con- 
ception is based on the principle omne vivum ex vivo. Now, 
this principle is strictly an a posteriori conclusion for which 
the philosophers have to thank the scientists; it has no a 
priori foundation whatever. When scientists discover more 
facts that principle may fall. It was definitely repudiated by 
Scholastics and by most philosophers until Pasteur’s time. 
And then suddenly these philosophers maneuvered an about- 
face that constituted a rather naive yielding to the scientific 
spirit of the age. Omne vivum ex vivo is not a principle of 
philosophy directing our modes of thought, but merely a tenta- 
tive law of science depending for its validity upon the com- 
pleteness of our knowledge of facts. 


The mechanist is convinced that spontaneous generation is 
possible, that it has occurred at least once; and that it is prob- 
ably occurring now. We have no evidence whatever, scientific 
or otherwise, that, as is generally assumed, the bacteria and 
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protozoa of today are as old phylogenetically as the vertebrates 
of today. Science knows very little about the generation of the 
very simplest forms of life. 

For most modern biologists the dictum omne vivum ex vivo 
becomes omne vivum ex uno. The assumption is that the cosmic 
birth of the first successful living organism was a unique event. 
For the vitalist this means that something entered the first 
plasma, or was put there, that is now by transmission the life- 
giving entelechy of all living things; without that primeval 
vitalistic something matter cannot become alive. A significant 
fact, however, is that not only the vitalists accept this oneness 
of all life; the out-and-out philosophical materialists, whe deny 
any vital force and all teleological influence, are often just as 
emphatic in insisting on the principle of common descent. 
For them, of course, the first living thing was the product of 
chance; and that kind of chance combination, they somehow 
admit, is so improbable that it is inconceivable that it should 
have occurred repeatedly. 

Only the theistic mechanist can have an open mind on these 
questions of abiogenesis and monophyletic evolution. 

The theistic mechanist insists that the subject matter of 
biology offers no inherent discontinuity with the subject matter 
of the physical sciences. On the other hand he is not convinced 
that biologic phenomena are governed by laws deducible from 
those of physics and chemistry. And this for the simple reason 
that the methods of the physical sciences are not necessarily 
adequate to extract from matter all its properties. Human 
science is empirical and experimental investigations can deduce 
the laws of living things only from a study of living things; 
but this may well be due to the limitations of the investigator 
rather than to the nature of the things investigated. 

There is likewise continuity from the lowest forms of life 
to the highest, and to account for this we may be compelled to 
admit the potentiality of psychic powers in all life. But surely 
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the potentially psychic cannot affect the operations of mechan- 
ism until it is actualized; and from observation we know that 
the psychic does not manifest itself until the mechanism has 
been perfected. When mind does appear, indeed, the lower 
material organization becomes part of the higher psychic power. 
How this happens is part of the age-old matter-mind problem, 
unexplained, probably inexplicable, and if it were not an em- 
pirical fact we should say inconceivable. 

We reject a vital principle intrinsic to the organism pri- 
marily because it is unnecessary; but we must also emphasize 
the fact that even if admitted it would not help to account for 
such evidently purposive activities in the lower forms as adap- 
tation, reproduction, regeneration, regulation, because such a 
vital principle would of necessity be blind, that is, devoid of all 
powers of prevision; that is the unthinkable thing, purposive 
action without foreknowledge. Mechanism is thinkable be- 
cause planned by mind. To admit that a blind guiding prin- 
ciple is possible is fatal to the Weltanschauung of the theist. 
It is just this willingness to concede that “ striving toward a 
goal” is possible without a knowledge of the goal that has 
enabled our modern liberal theologians to speak of a God who 
is not infinite, who is himself evolving. Back of that philo- 
sophical and theological absurdity we can see stirring the the- 
ory of biologic vitalism in its modern form, a theory built up 
from the observed evolution of mind in organisms. 

But we need not stress this argument from logical conse- 
quences; vitalism is to be rejected simply because it is an 
unwarranted assumption. It will always have its proponents 
because wherever God is rejected mechanism must seem inade- 
quate. But to the clear thinker nothing short of the Absolute 
ean account for life. Without Him both vitalism and mechan- 
ism are miserable makeshifts. In that sense J. S. Haldane is 
right. 

In conclusion, a warning against the concept that God makes 
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individual organisms directly. He created matter in the begin- 
ning, that was all. But he so constituted matter that it tends 
towards increasingly complex combinations culminating in the 
organic machine. Matter is essentially biocentric. Carbon 
and oxygen and hydrogen and nitrogen were created with the 
end in view that they should build up life. 

This fundamental philosophical attitude not only permits 
the investigator to seek proximate causes for natural phe- 
nomena; it compels him to do so if he wants to think at all. 
At the same time it relieves him of the “unfair burden of 
searching for a finalistic solution of the cosmos,” and releases 
his full energy for the task of discovering and formulating the 
laws that operate in the material universe. This task consti- 
tutes the avocation of the scientists and it is in every sense as 
worthy a calling as that of the metaphysician; in fact, it is 
far more in harmony with the dual nature of man’s mental 
processes. 

Nineteenth century mechanists were hypnotized by the allur- 
ing possibilities of mechanical causality; their fault, however, 
was not that they unduly exaggerated those possibilities; rather, 
these thinkers are to be classed with all fanatical theorists who 
are so blinded by the brilliance of one isolated truth that all 
else fades out of their vision. The Scholastic philosopher, if 
true to the principles of St. Thomas, will gather into his treas- 
ury the findings of the materialistic mechanists and make those 
findings an integral part of his philosophia perennis. 


U. A. Hauser. 
St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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THE DE ANIMA OF ROBERT GROSSETESTE 


LONG with twenty-seven other opuscula of Robert Grosse- 
teste, Bishop of Lincoln (+1253), the authenticity of 

which had never been questioned, Dr. Ludwig Baur published 
in Volume IX of the Muenster Bettraege zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters a treatise De Anima which begins: 
Multi circa animam erraverunt. . . Dr. Baur discussed at 
some length * the internal and external evidence for the authen- 
ticity of the tract and felt compelled to regard it as doubtful. 
The treatise is extant in a single MS in the Bodleian Library, 
MS Digby 104, ff. 1*-20*.° Baur ascribed the MS to the thir- 
teenth century [though his description of it—die noch dem 138. 
Jahrhundert angehoert—would lead one to think that the editor 
regarded that dating as possibly erring on the side of earliness]. 
The codex in which this text is now found was assembled not 
earlier than the beginning of the fifteenth century, to judge 
from the latest hand which appears. The format size of the 
gatherings differs almost as much as the number of hands—there 
are at least six different scripts throughout the codex. This is 
the only treatise by our scribe. The treatise is ascribed at the 
top of the first page: Tractatus beati Roberti Grosteste (Baur 
neglects the final e) Lincolniensis episcom de Anima in a 
hand which Baur describes as “ des ausgehenden 14. oder sogar 


1“Die Philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste, Bischofs v. 
Lincoln”, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters 
(Muenster in Westfalen, 1912), TX, 242-274. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 113-120. 

Leland mentioned, Collectanea (Oxford, 1715), IV, 45, another MS in 
Fonticuli (Skellegylle-Fountains Abbey near Ripon, Yorkshire) with this 
same incipit. Leland died in 1552. He must have visited the Abbey before 
the dissolution, as the Abbey was handed over to Henry VIII by Abbot M. 
Bradley in 1540. Our MS is in all likelihood the same one Leland saw. 
It belonged to Thomas Allen (+1632) and afterwards came into the hands 
of Sir Kenelm Digby (71665). The description of Leland: [Lincolniensis 
De Anima] Multi circa, etc. corresponds. The fly leaf has Lincolniensis 
De Anima written across it in an early sixteenth-century hand. 
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d. 15. Jahrhunderts.” Of contemporary references to this 
treatise there has thus far been none brought to light. The 
bibliographical notices of Bale,* Tanner,’ and Pegge° to this 
treatise are based either on this single MS or, in the case of 
the latter two, on Bale’s notice, and consequently are not really 
corroborative. 

Baur mentions a Hebrew translation of a Grosseteste De 
Anima noted by Steinschneider,’ but the incipit of this Hebrew 
version shows immediately that it is not our treatise, and the 
fact that it quotes Albertus Magnus shows furthermore that 
it is a translation of Walter Burley’s (+1343 or later) unpub- 
lished De Potencits Anime; and the attribution to Grosseteste 
shows that it was taken from a definite MS, also in the Digby 
Collection, No. 172, ff. 1A—6B, where the treatise is ascribed 
to Grosseteste in a hand of about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The specific reference in this treatise to the De Sensu 
et Sensato of Albertus Magnus, a work that was not published 
until some years after the death of Grosseteste,* makes it quite 


clear that Grosseteste could not possibly be the author, even if 
we were to disregard the score or more of MSS of the De 
Potenciis Anime which ascribe it to Burley. There is, there- 
fore, no confirmation of Grosseteste’s authorship in this Hebrew 


translation. 

Wyclif quotes Lincolniensis de Anima in his Trialogus.° 
The reference is somewhat vague. It might quite well be recog- 
nized in the quotation made in our treatise from Damascene 


* Scriptorum Britanniae Catalogus (Basel, 1557), p. 305. 

5 Bibliotheca Britannico—Hibernica (London, 1748), p. 346, n.r. 

* Life of Grosseteste (London, 1793), p. 281. 

* Hebraeische Uebersetzungen (Berlin, 1889), p. 476. 

®Cf. F. Pelster, Kritische Studien zum Leben und zu den Schriften 
Alberts des Grossen (Freiburg i. B., 1920), p. 161, n. 2, and P. G. 
Meersseman, Introductio in Opera Omnia B. Alberti Magni, 0. P. (Bruges, 
1931), pp. 41, 78. 

®* Ed. G. Lechler (Oxford, 1869), p. 113: Grave quidem videtur cum 
angelus sit ubicunque afficitur, sicut Lincolniensis dicit De Anima. 
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(p. 257): intelligibiles substancte . . . tntellectualiter adsunt 
et operantur, ubicunque missi fuerint. Et hoc modo dicimus 
angelum et animam esse in loco. But the vagueness, coupled 
with the period of almost a century and three-quarters inter- 
vening would weaken the force of an attribution, even it is 
were more specific. Although Baur does not find it necessary 
to say so, there is no reference in the other printed works of 
Grosseteste to this treatise. But that is not conclusive either 
for or against. He does not often mention his own works 
and then we have in print not more than a fourth of his literary 
output. We can conclude nothing from this argument. But, 
in spite of Baur’s doubt, I believe the work must be definitely 
ascribed to the great bishop of Lincoln. 

In matters of attribution, paleographical evidence is of para- 
mount importance, and in the final analysis must be held to 
outweigh neutral internal evidence. Arguments from style 
may be misleading, and are certainly susceptible to much 
manipulation. Arguments from content too often disregard 
the fact that great thinkers usually develop in the course of an 
active life-span, and may be found to contradict themselves. 
In this case, we will for the moment disregard stylistic and 
doctrinal divergence — if indeed there be any — from known 
works of Grosseteste, and examine the treatise from a purely 
paleographical viewpoint. 

In the first place, the hand appears to the eye of one accus- 
tomed to thirteenth-century scripts as distinctly early. Letter 
for letter, it is what one finds in many English MSS of the 
twelfth century. The small capitals are reminiscent of the 
imitation rustic capitals in wide use from the Carolingian 
Renaissance to about the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 
The “A”, “D”, and “Q” are noticeably so. The body of 
the “Q” is written above the line, and the tail is partly above, 
partly below the line. The double crossbar of the “N” is 
more common in the twelfth than in the thirteenth century. 
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The “I”, “P”, and “S” show no marked characteristics, 
whereas the “ T” has a graceful curved top stroke which again 
resembles the rustic models. The minuscule letters are clearly 
formed without too much heaviness. The heavily clubbed tops 
of the “d”, “b”, “h”, and “1” of the early and middle 
thirteenth century are not found, whereas there is a light hori- 
zontal stroke at the top of these letters to maintain the upper 
line. But probably the most significant feature of the writing 
is the system of abbreviation. The conventional abbreviational 
marks are placed with a preciseness more characteristic of the 
leisurely script of the twelfth than of the more hurried thir- 
teenth. In 1. 6 of col. 2 of the cut, the superscript 7 is placed 
directly over the p for prima. In 1. 11 of col. 1 the abbre- 
viational a is placed directly over the q for quas. The o in 
1. 15 of col. 2 is directly over the q of aiiquo. Such placing 
of abbreviational letters is characteristic of the twelfth, but 
hardly of the thirteenth century. The “;” of sed and -bus 
(this latter does not occur on the plate, but often in the MS) 
has become more often than not “3” in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The straight horizontal line for m, n and non, (n) 
and est (@) is usually made in three movements (7) with 
the horizontal stroke made with the broad edge of the pen. 
The early thirteenth century has some instances of it, but it is 
not characteristic, rather does it distinctly give way to the 
single stroke. There is also a suggestion of a & ligature (1. 19, 
col. 2) and the # ({t) ligature is common (1. 11, col. 1). These 
are both early characteristics. Each of the smaller capitals 
has been lightly daubed a yellowish brown with a brush by the 
rubricator, a color of which the thirteenth century knows but 
little. The ; for est has generally disappeared before the 
middle of the thirteenth century, though common in the twelfth 
and earlier centuries. The paragraph signs (4) are alternately 
red and blue-green. In the lower margin of the recto of f. 6 
a long-legged bird with a rather severe demeanor is drawn and 
colored in red and blue in good twelfth-century style. 
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Yet with all the details that have been pointed out, it would 
not be safe to assert categorically that the writing is of the 
twelfth century. Even casual inspection will show that there 
is a preciseness and carefulness, accompanied by a slight 
tremble, which suggests that it may be the work of an old man, 
desirous perhaps of doing a bit of work to show the younger 
scribes who had taken to the new Gothic script how writing 
was done in the good old days. That thesis, that this is the 
work of a man whose writing was learned in the middle of the 
twelfth century, would explain how we find so many indubit- 
able twelfth century characteristics in a hand which, by its 
general ductus, shows traces of the influence of the Gothic hand 
of the beginning of the thirteenth century. There are dated 
MSS of the second half of the twelfth century which resemble 
this hand remarkably closely,*° but the Gothic script of the 
thirteenth century becomes popular so rapidly in the first 
decades of that century as te crowd out all other types of 
book-hand. 


Recognizing the temerity of dating any script, it must never- 
theless be maintained that we have definite criteria which are, 
within reasonable limits, quite reliable. By the study of dated 
MSS, these criteria are becoming more dependable. By the 
paleographical evidence here adduced, it is hardly possible that 
our MS was written later than the first decade of the thir- 


10 Cf. e.g., New Paleographical Society, Series I (London, 1911), Plate 
213, Chronicle of Roger Hoveden, 1180-1200 (B. M. Royal 14, C. II), which 
is strikingly similar, though somewhat less careful. The horizontal abbre- 
viational sign has become curved, the -er, -re mark has become a crescent, 
whereas in our MS it is still made by three straight strokes (1. 3, col. 2). 
On the other hand, Plates 188 of the First Series and 126 of the Second 
Series, dated respectively 1167 and 1166, show remarkable similarity 
to our MS in details of letter formation and abbreviation, yet give 
the appearance of a more vital and living script. MS Bodley 83 is almost 
of the identical style. It can be shown, however, to exhibit distinct traces 
of Gothic influence, more so than our MS. It is dated by the editors 
(F. Madan and H. H. E. Craster) of the Summary Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1922, vol. II, pt. 1, p. 290) 
as ‘about 1200’. 
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teenth century. By the same sort of evidence, it is not likely 
to have been written earlier than 1180-90. 

As Grosseteste was born probably 1175-1180," we must 
allow approximately twenty-five to thirty years for him to be 
able to write a treatise of this sort, considering the amount of 
reading in the Latin and Greek Fathers which it exhibits. 
The terminus a quo then must be 1205-1210. We know that 
he was studying at Paris for a period of time about 1209. 
As will be pointed out later, this period in Paris would have 
given him opportunity to become familiar with the method of 
the Swmma and Questio literature so in vogue there in the last 
half of the twelfth century, on the model of which our treatise 
is constructed. Our treatise would appear to be the direct 
result of this Paris stay, and perhaps was written during his 
period of study in Paris. This argument would make the date 
of the composition of this work to accord with the paleographical 
evidence. 


But the question persists, did Grosseteste write the treatise ? 
The MS ascription remains to be examined. Baur, as noticed 
above, judged the ascription in a second hand to be of the four- 
teenth or even the fifteenth century. But a glance at the script 
shows this to be impossible. It is clearly of the thirteenth 


a 


century. The heavy shading of the down-stroke of the 
the loop and added head at the top of the “s”, the generously 
notched “b” and “1”, both capital and minuscule, the upper 
return stroke of the “p”, and the capital “A” of Anima are 
all unmistakably characteristic of the English chancery hand of 
the second third of the thirteenth century.** Indeed, the scribe 


11 F, S. Stevenson, Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (London, 1899), 
p. 4f. 

12 Op. cit., pp. 15 ff.; cf. Hist. Litt. de la France, Vol. XVIII, pp. 437 ff., 
and Bulaeus, Hist. Univ. Paris (Paris, 1665-73), Vol. III, pp. 260, 709. 

18Cf. C. Johnson and H. Jenkinson, English Court Hand, 1066-1500 
(Oxford, 1915), Part I, passim, for individual letters; Part II, Plates 
XVII a and b, both dated 1272. This charter and the ascription in our 
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who wrote the ascription may well have been a younger 
contemporary of the great bishop. 

We can find a use of this treatise before the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Monsignor August Pelzer has kindly drawn 
my attention to a passage in the Commentary on the Sentences 
of William of Ware (fl. c. 1290 in Oxford) in which he refers 
to Inncolniensis super 2" de anima. In MS Vat. lat. 1115,*° 
f. 24°, we read: “ Item Lincolniensis super secundum de anima 
dicit expresse quod eadem virtus est in aure auditiva et in oculo 
visivo.” This is clearly a reference to the argument in our 
De Anuma (p. 253, ll. 10-12): “ Ergo tota operacio anime est 
in singulis membris. Ergo tota est in oculo, tota in aure. Ergo 
videt in aure et audit in oculo, which (p. 254, 1. 24 ff.) he 
rejects in this form. He admits that tota anima operatur in 
singulis membris, but he controls the conclusion to be drawn 
from that statement by adding: Sed non totam operacionem 
suam operatur in singulis membris, immo hanc operacionem 
facit in illo et illam in illo. William of Ware’s paraphrase of 
the conclusion, perhaps from memory, is quite accurate. 

Failing absolutely contradictory evidence of a more reliable 


nature than a sub-contemporary ascription and citation, we 
must regard the paleographical evidence, supported by a sub- 
contemporary. quotation, as conclusive in favor of Grosseteste’s 


MS might have been done by the same scribe. (It may be remarked in 
passing that the differences discernible in a given scribe’s hand over a 
period of twenty years have not yet been sufficiently studied. We probably 
over-emphasize scribal uniformity.) 

4 Cf. A. G. Little, “ Franciscan School at Oxford”, Archivum Francis- 
canum Historicum, XIX (1926), 866. 

18 Cf. J. Lechner, “ Beitraege zum Mittelaiterlichen Franziskanerschriftum, 
vornehmlich der Oxforder Schule des 13/14 Jahrhdts .. .”, Franziskanische 
Studien, 19 (1932), 99f. Lechner cites a Leipzig MS (527) with the 
same reading, and reports Pelzer’s discovery of a Chigi MS (B. VII 114) 
which, f. 25>, reads super 1. de anima. Lechner remarks that, as no work 
of Grosseteste by this title is known, another Lincolniensis must be meant, 
perhaps a “ Franziskanerlehrer.” But no other writer is known to have 
been called simply Lincolniensis. All references to this name thus far 
noted can be shown to be to Grosseteste. 
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authorship of this De Anima. It is, furthermore, in all 
likelihood, his earliest work. 

On the assumption that it is the work of Grosseteste, it will 
be interesting to see to which school of psychology he adhered 
thus early in his career,** considering his intense and active 
interest in the Greek Fathers (Pseudo-Dionysius, John 
Damascene, Basil and Chrysostom) and Aristotle in his 
later life. 

The treatise presents a clearly reasoned doctrine of the soul. 
The soul is not material, nor of the substance of God, but 
created by God ex nihilo separately for each body.** The soul 
is the perfection of the body, whereas angels are substancie non 
unibiles corport."* The soul is created at the same time as the 
body, but has priority of nature; it is in possession of its 
powers, rational, concupiscible, ete., not because of being joined 
to the body but habens cas ex creacione coniungitur corport. 
The soul, existing by creation, contracts original sin from the 
body to which it is joined, which in turn has its original sin 
from generation. The body, existing by generation, has 
inherited original sin from Adam. 

The mortality or immortality of the soul depends on our 
definition of corruptible. In one way, corruptible is predicated 
of those things which have in them contrarietatis naturam, 
which is the principle of corruption. In another way that is 


2° Cf. D. E. Sharp, Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford in the Thirteenth 
Century (Oxford, 1930), pp. 27-38. Miss Sharp made extensive use of 
Grosseteste’s Hxameron, which is full of Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Chry- 
sostom and John Damascene. She rejected, however, our De Anima without 
explanation. 

*7 Cf. Grosseteste’s Exameron, in MS Queen’s College, Oxford, 312, f. 698: 
“ Deus enim sicut nos credimus animas eciam brutorum creat ex nihilo et 
infundit eas corporibus organicis aptatis earum recepcioni. Neque enim 
ex traduce credimus eas esse neque eductas de potestate in actum ex alia 
materia corporali. De corporali enim materia non fit nisi corporeum. Nec 
eciam de materia incorporea credimus eas fieri .. .” 

** Cf. Grosseteste’s De Intelligenciis (Ed. Baur), p. 117: “ Non enim est 
angelt cum corpore assumpto unicio.. .” 
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called corruptible which does not have in itself cawsam necessi- 
tatis. In the first way a body composed of contrary principles 
is corruptible. In the second way any creature is corruptible. 
But the rational soul, being indivisible and having no principle 
of contrariety in it, is immortal in the first sense. It is, 
furthermore, of the nature of the soul by its very creation that 
it should not be corruptible by the action of anything else. 
The soul is, however, corruptible by reason of the privation of 
the power to maintain itself in being. The soul has a twofold 
totality: of perfection and of potency. Its perfection is of its 
essence. Totality does not connote quantity but rather unity. 

The quantity of the soul, therefore, does not vary with the 
size of the body in which it is.*° The soul may have more 
powers in the whole body than in one part. Multitudo enim 
potenciarum non facit matoritatem anime sed pocius multi 
plicitatem. 


As to the mode of union of the soul with the body, we may 


say that the soul is not form alone or periection, but perfection 
and substance. As a separate substance, it co-exists with the 
body as a part of man, but the soul is the perfection of the 
body, not the body of the soul; therefore, the soul is said to 
be zm the body as, in a sense, form in matter. 

The soul, as spiritus, under which aspect it regards spiritual 
and celestial things, is simplex and indivisible, as anima ant- 
mans, vivifying and administering the body; it is divisible, 
for its virtue by which the body administers the various 


1° Cf. Grosseteste in De Intelligenciis, p. 114, quoting Augustine: “ Anima 
per omnes particulas corporis tota adest simul; nec minor in minoribus, 
nec maior in maioribus est.” Cf. also Exameron, MS cit. f. 75°: “ Neque 
enim in maioribus corporis eius membris maior et in minoribus minor, sed 
in minimis tota est et in mawimis tota est et hoc est ymago unitatis omni- 
potentis dei quam in se habet.” The De Anima, p. 250, has “ dicimus, quod 
non est maior anima in maiori corpore nec minor in minori, neque cre- 
scente corpore crescit anima. ... Et licet anima in toto corpore plures 
potencias habet quam in una parte, non tamen est maior in toto quam in 
parte.” 
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members * is divisible by the parts of the body. As spiritus 
it has essential presence throughout the body, tota in toto; as 
anima animans it has virtual presence in the single members 
per operacionem, ita quod non in singulis tota, e. g., vision to 
the eyes, hearing to the ears, etc. 

Though there is a general resemblance as to ubeity and 
indivisibility between God and the soul in their respective 
worlds,” yet the mode of existence of the soul in the body is 
different from that of God in the universe, or in any given 
singular, in that the powers of the soul are proportioned to or 
limited by its body,”* whereas God is neither excluded nor 
included by any body or bodies. The soul, on the other hand, 
is in its own loco intellectuali or spirituali, if not, properly 
speaking, in loco corporali.”” Movement in time cannot be 
predicated of an angel or the soul, but rather a sort of change 
(mutacio qualiscunque).** Although the soul and angels are 
in time secundum operacionem, yet, because they are essentially 
outside the prime mover and not subject to his movement— 


2° Grosseteste, De Inteliigenciis, p. 116: “... sicut anima in corde situm 
habere dicitur, quia illine inchoat mociones corporales vitales.” 

*1 Grosseteste, De Intelligenciis, p. 114: “Sicut Deus simul totus est 
ubique in universo, ita anima simul tota est ubique in corpore animato.” 

18 Grosseteste, De Statu Causarum, p. 125. “Anima vero racionalis non 
solum unitur corport humano sicut motor, sed eciam sicut intelligens 
medianie virtute corporea. Intelligit enim non sine phantasmate .. .” 

22 Grosseteste, De Intelligenciis, p. 115: “ Hst itaque anima in corpore 
sine situ presens, sine loco ubique tota.... Unde in talibus sermonibus 
attribuitur anime situs, non qui est ipsius anime, sed qui est radicis 
mocionis corporee quam ipsa non situalis nec superficie loci circumscripti- 
bilis facet.” The phrase of John Damascene (De Fide Orthodoza, I, 13), 
from Burgundio of Pisa’s translation, “substancie . . . non corporaliter 
circumscripte, etc.” is a favorite with Grosseteste. Cf. e.g., De Intelli- 
genciis, pp. 114-117; De Anima, p. 257 ff., and often in the unpublished 
Commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy of Pseudo-Dionysius. 

23 In the De Motu Corporali (pp. 90-92), Grosseteste says: “Virtus... 
appetitiva anime ... est motiva anime imperando motive corporali”; 
and later, “ forma prima corporalis est primum motivum corporale. Illa 
autem est luw ... ewus pertransicio per diaphanum fit subito et non est 
motus, sed mutacio.” 
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for this movement measures time—they are not in time per 
essenciam. 

In the margin of the MS, f. 11%, corresponding to p. 259, 
there is: explicit prima questio which Baur does not mention. 
The remainder of the treatise is arranged in ten Questiones 
concerning various details of the soul’s nature and functions. 


I. The superior and inferior parts of the soul are one 
potency secundum rem quia unum subiectum ilarum, but 
secundum racionem materialem sunt due potencie. 

II. Understanding (intellectus) may precede faith or fol- 
low, depending on the nature of the object in question. As 
imagination it precedes, as perception of a simple universal 
truth, it follows faith. In the truest sense, as Augustine says, 
the understanding is <he perfect life illuminated (cllustrata) 
by the light of the rcind. Now, although intellectus, fides et 
sciencia arise out of the same rational faculty of the soul and 
are comprehended under one head by theology, philosophy 
makes a valid distinction. Sicut ergo sciens quid est scit quia 
est, et non e converso, sic intelligens credit, sed credens non 
intelligit. As sight and the visible are one by union in the 
seeing subject, so the act of understanding and that which is 
understood are one in the mind of the subject (p. 264). 

III. Whether each of the three powers of the soul, i.e., 
rational, concupiscible, and irascible, has its own will or not 
depends on our use of the word will; for it is both natural and 
deliberative. In the natural sense, appetite or will may be 
multipliable according to the multiplication of powers, for any 
power desires its object naturally by its own appetite, but in 
the deliberative sense the will or the appetite desires only its 
good, and is one as its object is one, and, with memory and 
intelligence, makes man the image of the Trinity. Again, these 
three powers may differ in their immediate objects, as the 
reason desires truth, the irascible desires noble strife (arduum), 
the concupiscible, the good, yet they all desire the higher object, 
the good, each without losing its distinctiveness (p. 266). 
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IV. As nothing can desire what it does not know, every 
power knows the object of its desire in the mode in which it 
desires it (p. 267). 

V. Detestari is susceptible of more meanings than fugere, 
and is realized through the instinct of the reason. Fugere is 
less active than detestari, and does not determine the instinct 
of the reason, but merely repels the disagreeable object from 
itself. Nolle corresponds in all respects to detestart. 

VI. Sensuality in man is different from the same potency 
in beasts, because a potency is proportioned to its act.* Man’s 
acts may be venial; animals, on the other hand, cannot sin, 
lacking the reason to which, in man, sensuality is ordered and 
which judges of good and evil (pp. 268-9). 

VII. As to the question whether will and concupiscence are 
of the same potency, it is difficult to pronounce with certainty, 
though, strictly speaking, voluntas is a power of the reason 
and thus separable from the body as such; concupiscencia, 
however, rises from the senses and is inseparable from the body. 
Insofar as concupiscence is a purely brute power, it cannot aim 
for the eternal goods, the end of the soul, and thus be of the 
same potency as will; but insofar as it is a human power, it 
does so aim and is of the same potency (p. 269). 

VIII. The sensible and the intelligible or rational potencies 
are not founded in the same substance. The sensible potency 
is inseparable from the body; the rational is separable. As a 
potency must follow the nature of that of which it is a function, 
there must be two substances, the rational or intellective, 
separable from the body, and the sensible which is inseparable. 
Although the rational soul is in the body mediante sensibili, 
yet that mediation extends only to the material aspects of the 


*4 Cf. Grosseteste, De Potencia et Actu (p. 129): “... manifestum est 
quod omnem potenciam precedit actus illius potencie vel secundum speciem 
vel secundum proporcionem. In eadem autem quandoque potencia precedit 
actum ... quandoque vero actus precedit potenciam ... ” 
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soul’s operation, not at all to its existence as such, for the 
sensitive potency might be destroyed without involving destruc- 
tion of the rational, though its relation with and existence in 
the body depend on the mediating sensitive potency, as that 
in turn depends on the vegetative. The sensible and vegetative 
souls in man are of the same species as in brutes and plants 
secundum racionem, yet because of the matter which they have 
chosen, they are incorruptible, i.e., secundum substanciam 
(p. 271). 


IX. To distinguish between will and consent, it must be 
pointed out that consent may be purely cognitive, as recognizing 
that something is true or false, i. e., a simple judgment, or it 
may be volitive or motive, as consenting that a thing be done. 
In re in this second sense consent may be the same as will, but 
rot in racione, as it merely judges a thing to be good. In both 
these senses, consent is passive. But will is active and desires 
to do or have a thing by or for the one who wills (pp. 272-3). 


X. Some terms remain to be defined: desidertwm and con- 
cupiscencia, though both are in the concupiscible potency, differ 
in that desire is purely of the sensible appetite, whereas con- 
cupiscence participates in some degree in the reason; because 
it is a higher appetite, it is the principle of sin in adults and 
of concupiscibility merely in children. Appetitus is common to 
voluntas, desiderium, concupiscencia and placitum. Placitum 
is voluntas quieta or consensus quietus. Optacio is inchoate or 
imperfect voluntas. 


Here Baur has ended his edition adding . . . (cetera desi- 
derantur). But the scribe did not think it was the end, and 
proceeds as if he were copying the next Questio. The rest of 
the text is printed at the end of this paper. Baur may have 
been misled into thinking that the text was mutilus in fine by 
what is really a scribal correction at the end of the last sentence. 
Baur’s text is as follows: 
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Optatio est propter malum modum optantium; sonat 
imperfectionem. Unde quidam dicunt optationem esse 
voluntatem, aut diminutive voluntatem imperfectam sive 

. (cetera desiderantur). 


But the same hand goes on for two columns more, in the same 
manner of argument, with only a rubricated capital “S” to 
indicate a new section. The apparent incompleteness of the 
text which misled Baur is explained by several marks which 
escaped his attention. After imperfectam there is a period; 
sive follows immediately, followed by a small cross made above 
the line. In the right margin, on the prolongation of this line, 
there is a similar mark. Two lines above, also in the margin, 
there is a third cross. The sive evidently belongs in this line. 
The last sentence but one would then read: “ Optacio est 
propter malum modum optancium sive sonat imperfeccionem.” 
This makes a better sentence than the more abrupt form in 
which the scribe had first written it. The last sentence then 
reads: “ Unde quidam dicunt optacitonem esse voluntatem, aut 
diminutive voluntatem imperfectam.” It makes complete sense. 
It would not be normal to expect even a medieval scribe to 
use aut and sive as correlatives. We are compelled to regard 
the text as complete in its present form. 

A short sketch of a detailed argument, such as the above 
necessarily is, can never do justice to the care with which the 
exposition is elaborated, nor to the diversity of problems 
attacked, but the freshness of the attempted synthesis, consider- 
ing the date of composition, is delightful. A closer examination 
would show a marked inclination toward a mathematical logic, 
quite to be expected in Grosseteste. The footnotes, adducing 
parallels with accepted works of Grosseteste, could be greatly 
multiplied for the first half of the treatise. The absence, how- 
ever, of any prominent doctrine of illumination must be noted: 
there are but two rather vague references to lux and illustracto: 
this must have been a later development. Enough, however, 
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has been given to show the material coincidence of point of view. 
For the second half of the treatise, we are unable, until more 
of Grosseteste’s works see the light, as they soon must, to find 
the same sort of parallel. His interests, later in life, were 
diverted to the solution of other problems which he found more 
pressing — the lectureship to the Franciscans in Oxford, his 
onerous episcopal duties, and the task so dear to his heart, the 
translation of Aristotle and his commentators, of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, Suidas, the Twelve Patriarchs, and Damascene from 
the Greek — for him to be able to give time to a more finely 
articulated psychology. Yet it is hardly likely that there would 
have been a great difference, had he actually worked out such 
a doctrine in his later years. 

The strongly Augustinian flavor of the whole treatise is 
evident from the beginning. Augustine is explicitly quoted 
forty-two times in the treatise (one of which is from the pseudo- 
Augustinian De Ecclestasticis Dogmatibus), almost always 
either in his pro or Solucio. Yet there has entered into the 
indubitable Augustinian matter the form of the Aristotelian 
psychology. In this respect the work marks a distinct advance 
over the Augustinianism of the Victorine School of the end 
of the twelfth century. The mystical element is apparently 
unwelcome. The dualism is prominent, yet the reader cannot 
but feel that the writer was not yet completely comfortable in 
his synthesis. While there is vigor in the thinking as well as 
in its expression, the author exercises a certain selectivity to- 
ward Aristotle which would not have been possible a generation 
later. 

He quotes Aristotle ten times, of which six are from the 
De Anima. It is interesting to note that his quotations never 
agree verbally with either the Arab-Latin text (probably to be 
ascribed to Michael Scot) or with the earlier Greek-Latin 
translation. Two passages will illustrate the manner of his 
citation : 
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(1) ed. Baur, p. 269,1.11. Dicit 
enim philosophus quod voluntas 
est in racione, concupiscencia vero 
in concupiscibili que est communis 
nobis et brutis. 


The “ De Anima” of Robert Grosseteste 


Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford, MS 
114, f. 163B (the earlier Greek- 
Latin translation) ... 
cionativa est enim voluntas; fit et 
in irracionali desiderium et animus. 


et in ra- 


Oriel Coll. Oxford, MS 7, f. 160C 
(the Arab-Latin version) ... con- 
sistit in parte cogitativa, desiderium 
autem et ira in non racionah. 
The closest Grosseteste comes to a verbal quotation is the 
following: 


(2) p. 271, 1. 16. Quod innuit 
Aristoteles in exemplo de figura 
cum aicit: 
et figure. 


Corp. Chr. Coll. MS eit. £. 148D. 
Materiam ergo aliam eodem modo 


eadem est racio anime esse una racio anime ut et figure... 


Oriel Coll. MS cit. f.123D... 
eadem erit diffinicio anime et dif- 
finicio figure. 


It is fairly clear that Grosseteste has not used the Arab-Latin 
As strong a word as diffinicto, for example, is not 
likely to become racio, whereas the earlier Greek-Latin text is 
substantially reproduced. The first example also offers a simi- 


version. 


lar case: parte cogitativa is quite too distinctive to have been 
altered, even in paraphrasing, to simple racione, whereas (parte) 
racionativa easily becomes racione. This conclusion accords 
with the fact thdt this Arab-Latin version was not completed 
before 1220-1225 by Michael Scot,”* whereas the earlier Greek- 
Latin translation was current by the end of the twelfth century 
It is more probable that Grosseteste was 
either quoting from memory or consciously paraphrasing than 


that he was using a text which has thus far eluded researchers. 


or soon thereafter.”® 


25M. Grabmann, Lateinische Aristoteles-Uebersetzungen etc. Muenster, 
Beitraege Series, 1916, Vol. XVII, Hefte 5-6, p. 190. Cf. also C. H. Haskins, 
Mediaeval Science (2nd ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1927, p. 278 f.) 

2¢Grabmann, op. cit., pp. 190 ff. Cf. also Ueberweg—Geyer, Patristische 
und Scholastische Philosophie (Berlin, 1928), pp. 347-348. 
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John Damascene is quoted eight times in the translation of 
Burgundio of Pisa. We see here also his manner of quotation 
to be according to the sense rather than the letter. On page 249, 
line 15, Johannes Damascenus dicit: “ Anima colligatur cor- 
port tota totr.” Later (page 255, line 20) he uses the same 
quotation slightly changed: “ Anima colligata est corpori tota 
tott.” Burgundio of Pisa’s translation is as follows: “ Anima 
vero est colligata corpori tota toti” (MS Laud. 168, f. 158°, 
a thirteenth-century copy). Grosseteste, as is well known, made 
later a revision of Burgundio’s translation” and saw fit to 
leave Burgundio’s rendering of Se yuyxy ovvdédera TH Ody 
Aw, Kai od pépos pépe unaltered (Pembroke Coll. Cambridge, 
MS 20, f. 4C, 1.5). In another citation there is a considerable 
divergence from Burgundio’s text. On page 257, line 27 he 
has: “ .. . i wtellectu existentes id est substancie intellign- 
biles in intellectualibus locis sunt non corporaliter circumscriptt : 
non enim corporaliter secundum naturam figurantur nec tres 
” Burgundio’s text is substantially 
different: “ Est autem et intelligibilis locus ubi intelligitur et 


habent dimensiones. .. . 


est intelligibilis et incorporea natura ubi nimirum est et operatur 
et non corporaliter continetur sed intelligibiliter, non enim habet 
figuram ut corporaliter comprehendatur” (MS cit., f. 158*). 
It looks as if Grosseteste had combined this passage with another 
passage on the same page: “ Angelus autem corporaliter quidem 
in loco non continetur ut tipum accipiat et formetur, verump- 
tamen esse dicitur in loco, qui adest intelligrbiliter et operatur 
secundum sui naturam et non est alibt, sed ibi intelligibiliter 
circumscribitur ubi et operatur; non enim potest secundum 
idem in diversis locis operart.” Grosseteste’s own translation 
in these two places is almost identical with Burgundio’s. We 


*7 Cf. the excellent articles by J. de Ghellinck, “ L’entrée de Jean Dama- 
scene en Occident ”, Rev. d. Questions Historiques (1910), pp. 149-160, 
and E. Hocédez, “La diffusion de la ‘translacio lincolniensis’”, Bull. 
dane. litt. et d@archéol. chrét. (1913), pp. 189-198. 

*® Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol. 94, col. 8548. 
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must conclude that either he is again quoting from memory or 
is paraphrasing, as he has done with Aristotle. 

He quotes Bede three times, Didymus twice, Boethius twice 
(De Trinttate and De Persona et Duabus Naturis), Gregory 
the Great, Peter Lombard, and the Pseudo-Dionysius once each. 
There is a further quotation (p. 254, 1. 1 ff.): “ Unde quidam 
philosophus loquens de anima dicit eam ex gemina biformique 
natura dividuam et individuam eandem et diversam, tnquantum 
spiritus individua, in quantum animans dividua, which gives 
every appearance of coming from Adelard of Bath, or some one 
under his influence,” but it is not to be found in the printed 
tractate De eodem et diverso in this form.*° 

It was pointed out above that the text of the De Anima is 
complete and that Baur’s cetera desiderantur was a mistake 
due to a misunderstanding of the scribe’s correction to his text. 
The scribe, moreover, did not think that he had finished the 
tractate, but went on as if he were beginning a new paragraph. 
The radically different nature of the subject-matter will be 
immediately evident from the text which follows: 


MS Digby 104, f. 19D. 

Obieccio.*1 Summa cognicionis nature. Dubitatur hic si sciencia 
naturalis non transcendit corpora et eorum passiones et principia. 
Ergo sciencie naturalis non est considerare de motore primo. Quid est 
ergo quod in VIII° Phisicorum consideratur de ipso qui liber naturalis 
est? 

Obieccio. Adhue si sciencia naturalis non transcendit corpora non 
(f. 204) transcendit materiam corporum. Aut ergo in substanciis sepa- 
ratis causatis est materia aut non. Si non, non ergo omnes forme que 
sunt in motore primo in actu sunt in materia prima in potencia, quod 
est contra Aristotelem et expresse contra eius expositorem in XI° Prime 

2° Cf. Haskins, Mediaeval Science, p. 31, who quotes from British 
Museum MS Royal 7. D. xxv, f. 548, a short paragraph quite similar to 
the one quoted above. Haskins is not sure, however, that this is a work 
of Adelard of Bath. 

80 Ed. Hans Willner, Muenster: Beitraege Series 1903, Vol. IV, Heft 1. 

*1 The obieccio, solucio are added in red in the margin throughout the 
text by the original rubricator. 
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Philosophie.** Si habent naturam aut unitate aut non. Si non ergo 
sunt prime materie quarum neutra reducitur ad aliam. Et hoe est 
expresse contra Aristotelem. Si unitate et sciencia naturalis illam mate- 
riam non considerat ergo diminutive considerat, aut si non diminutive 
considerat iilam considerat. Et si hoc, substancias separatas incor- 
poreas cvius est hee materia habet considerare. Et ita consideracio 
sciencie naturalis non staret solummodo in corporibus nee in eorum 
principiis. 

Solucio. Adhue si natura est principium motus et quietis corpora 
naturalia sunt in quibus contingit inesse et motum et quietem et sola 
talia. Cum ergo in corporibus celestibus non contingat quietem esse 
ad minus secundum Aristotelem corpora celestia corpora naturalia non 
sunt, et si hee sciencia naturalis de talibus corporibus non habet 
considerare. 

Ad primum dicendum quod in VIII° Phisicorwm ** consideratur de 
motore primo ut motor est et sicut potest phisicus de (f. 208) motore 
primo considerare cum ipsius sit considerare de omni motu. De sub- 
stancia autem primi motoris tantum potest primus (add. in marg.) 
phisicus considerare. Et sic diversimode considerat Aristoteles de motore 
primo in VIII° Prime Philosophie ** et in VIII Phisicorwm. 

Solucio. Ad aliud dicendum quod sciencia naturalis considerat 
scienciam materie prime que in omnibus causatis est. Ipsam tamen 
in omnibus causatis non potest pertractare, nec tamen diminuta, est, 
licet non tantum possit quantum prima philosophia. 

Solucio. Ad ultimum dicendum quod stricte sumendo naturam sola 
corpora in quibus contingit esse vicissim motum et quietem sunt naturalia 
coniungendo. Omnia corpora tam celestia quam inferiora naturalia sunt. 


It is quite within the range of possibility that this short 
section is the beginning of a separate treatise, a commentary 
on the De Celo et Mundo of Aristotle. The incipit Sumina 
cognicionis nature is that of the Arab-Latin version of the 
De Celo. The considerable difference in subject-matter from 
that of the preceding sections is quite obvious. The fact that 


32 Commentaria Averrois in Opera Aristotelis (Venice, 1550-1552), Vol. 
VIII, f. 146 ff. (in 1071>, Book A, 6). 

88 Phys. VIII (258b-2598). 

This must be a mistake for Bk. XI. Bk. VIII is concerned with 
Potency and Actuality. 


3 


4 
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the scribe was under the impression that it was only a new 
paragraph that he was copying suggests that he was copying 
from a MS which, like many MSS we have, had not yet been 
titled and rubricked, and gave the appearance of being a con- 
tinuous tractate. The scribe, therefore, copied out a whole 
questto of a commentary on the De Celo et Mundo before the 
noticeable divergence in subject-matter compelled him to stop. 
The method of treatment, it will be observed, is exactly the 
same as in the De Anima. There is no reason to suppose it 
is the work of another person than the author of the De Anima. 
Grosseteste’s interest in cosmology is too well known to need 
emphasizing. We know, furthermore, that he was so interested 
in Aristotle’s De Celo et Mundo that he began, if he did not 
complete, a new translation of the treatise from the Greek. 
MS Vatic. Lat. 2088, ff. 1°-32°, contains a thirteenth-century 
copy of the Greek-Latin translation of the De Celo et Mundo, 
with copious interlinear and marginal notes in an English 
chancery hand of the same century. There are in all one 
hundred and twenty-one of these variants. Fully half of them 
are ascribed to Lancolniensts.*° In several places the statement 
is unusually explicit, such as: “ In translactone domina lincolni- 
ensis sic plus” (f. 20°); “ translacio lincolniensis habet hoc 
plus.” In another place (f. 7*) the note reads: “ alia translacio 
non lincolniensis.”” On f. 22*, in the right margin, in the hand 
of the text is ““Hucusque d. R.” (that is, dominus Robertus). 
Thus far, no MS of a complete translation ascribed to Grosse- 
teste has been found, but that he did begin such a translation 
is at least beyond all doubt. 

This short section appended to the De Anima is interesting 


35 My attention was first drawn to these minute glosses by Monsignor 
George Lacombe in March, 1932. Further examination revealed their 
importance; the current conception that William of Moerbeke was respon- 
sible for the Greek—Latin translation of the De Celo et Mundo may have 
to be revised. It is to be hoped that Monsignor Lacombe will publish the 
complete list of these variata in the “ Prologomena in Aristotelem ” of the 
Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi. 
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as a discussion of the comparative fields of physics (sciencia 
naturalis) and metaphysics (prima philosophia), but it is per- 
haps more interesting in offering one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, explicit references to the Arab-Latin translation of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. It is certain that it is the Arab-Latin 
translation because of the fact that the eleventh book is referred 
to as treating the matter of the primum mobile. This is the 
subject-matter of Book A, which, in the Arab-Latin translation, 
because of the omission of Books 11, 13, and 14, was numbered 
Book 11. It has been heretofore known that this Arab-Latin 
translation was current before 1243, and it has been variously 
ascribed to Gerard of Cremona (fl. 1175) and Michael Scot 
(fl. 1217-35). The presence in this MS of a specific reference 
to Book XI of the Metaphysics would strengthen the probability 
that the Arab-Latin translation was the work of Gerard of 
Cremona, as Michael was not active early enough *° for a trans- 
lation by him to have been used by the writer of this De Anima 
and appended fragment. 


S. Harrison THomson. 
Oxford University. 


°° His earliest translation is dated 1217. Cf. Haskins, Mediaeval Science, 
p. 273, 


THE SCHOLASTIC THEORY OF PERCEPTION 


XPERIMENTAL data seem to indicate the priority of 
meaning over revived mental imagery in the temporal 
sequence of the process of perception. St. Thomas says that 
intellectual concepts are derived from phantasmata and there- 
fore some would call in question the validity of the experimental 
data. Whether or not the teaching of St. Thomas is in conflict 
with modern experiments cannot be decided without a careful 
study of what he means by phantasm. 

The word phantasma was borrowed by St. Thomas from 
Aristotle and, therefore, the meaning of the word in the Greek 
philosopher may throw some light on the Thomistic concept. 
The matter is of great importance in the theory of knowledge 
and so it was thought worth while to attempt the present little 
study. The investigation has shown that the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic concept is widely misunderstood. I must own to 


having shared previously the general misunderstanding.’ 

A sample of the general misunderstanding may be derived 
from a clearly written little Latin manual of psychology 
“ad usum scholarum.” 


For as it is evident from the psychology of the senses, the qualities 
indeed of the object taken individually are apprehended by the sensa- 
tion itself from which, however, no truly useful process of under- 
standing can arise. Therefore other elements from memory and 
imagination must be added to the sensation that the existing object 
may be rightly perceived and proposed to the intellect for the process 
of interpretation (et intellectui cognoscendum proponatur) .® 


The view here expressed, which the author no doubt thinks 
is the correct interpretation of the Thomistic concept of conver- 


1 Sister Mary Anastasia Coady, The Phantasm According to the Teaching 
of St. Thomas (The Catholic University of America, 1932), p. 73. 

* Cf. Psychological Review, XXIV (1917), 319. 

*Gerard Esser, Psychologia (Techny, IIl., 1931), p. 216. 
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tendt ad phantasmata, implies that the intellect is incapable of 
understanding and interpreting the sensory presentation of an 
object until the mental images of past experience are aroused 
from memory and are present in imagination. The view seems 
to be quite common but in our opinion is based upon a mis- 
understanding of the Aristotelian-Thomistic concept of the 
phantasma. As we shall see, the sensory representation of a 
present object may be termed a phantasma in the generic 
Aristotelian sense and there is no evidence that St. Thomas 
required over and above this phantasma a revived sensory image 
of past experience in order that the object may be known by 
the perceiving mind. 

Maher in his excellent Psychology (9th ed., London, 1921) 
proposes essentially the same concept. He contrasts the idea 
or phantasm of the imagination with the percept, presentation 
or impression “ by which we perceive a real or present object.” 
(Ch. VIII, p. 163.) He points to three stages in the process 
of perception: (a) the sensory impression; (b) the awakening 


of a phantasm; (c) the derivation of the intellectual concept 
from the phantasm—not from the sensory impression. 


The action of the material object awakens sensuous perception, which 
results in a conerete phantasm of the object in the imagination from 
which the intellectual concept is derived. (Ch. XIV, p. 306.) 

The scholastic theory, then, may be thus stated: An object produces 
an impression of a sensory faculty. This result is a sensuous phan- 
tasm in the imagination, and here the work of the lower power ends.— 
The presence of the phantasm forms the condition of rational activity, 
and the ‘ntellect abstracts the essence. (Ch. XIV, p. 311.) 


Maher thus conceives of the concept as derived not from the 
sensations of the object hic et nunc present but from a phantasm 
distinct from the sensory impression. Esser would derive the 
concept from the sensory impression fortified by a phantasm 
which has been added to the data of sense. Neither view is 
Aristotelian nor Thomistic, for both according to Aristotle and 
St. Thomas introduce into perception a source of error, the 
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revived mental image, which may be very different from the 
object as perceived. 

Pyne apparently thinks that the word phantasm must in some 
manner involve the imagery of past experience. He thus defines 
the word: 

“A phantasm is thus a sensuous representation of an object 
apart from the presence of the object; or if in the presence of 
the object, then called up out of the past, in contrast to a per- 
cept, which is a sensuous representation of a present object 
formed in the presence of the object.”* By introducing the 
phrase “or if in the presence of the object, then called up out 
of the past ” he gives the definition of phantasm the sense that 
has been given to it by various English philosophers. But this 
prevents the use of the word phantasm in the generic Aristo- 
telian sense (cf. below, p. 230) as the sensuous representation 
of a present object or the revived image of a past sensory 
experience. 

Nevertheless in a footnote on page 269 he gives the generic 
definition. “In scholastic Latin the word phantasm is em- 
ployed to denote the sensuous representation of an object, 
whether the object be present or absent.” This definition as 
it stands is both Aristotelian and Thomistic but it ceases to be 
so if we must in some manner supply the phrase from the first 
definition “or if in the presence of an object, then called up 
out of the past.” 

Even Gredt does not bring out clearly the Aristotelian- 
Thomistie concept. He thus writes of “sensation and per- 
ception.” “ By means of that which is sensed secondarily, the 
object of sensation is changed into an object of perception. 
The object of simple sensation is nothing more than that which 
is sensed primarily. But in perception some one quality or 
other is sensed but many others are added through the repre- 


* John X. Pyne, The Mind (New York: Benziger, 1926), p. 193. 
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sentation of the imagination founded in previous experience, 
that is, in sensations received at some prior time.” ° 

That some subjects experience these various added sensory 
qualities as revived mental images can be determined by anyone 
who wishes to make a few experiments. The fact has been 
pointed out usque ad nauseam by various sensationalists of the 
Cornell School. But the main theoretical point is whether in 
the perception of a present object the intellectual concept must 
be derived from the revived mental imagery or whether the 
sensations alone suffice for its derivation. Experimental evi- 
dence seems to show that the meaning may come before the 
revived mental imagery and, therefore, that the sensations alone 
may suffice as a material basis for intellectual interpretation.® 

Gredt in his fifty-first thesis (I, 551, p. 435) seems to take 
the view that the concept is derived from the revived mental 
imagery and looks upon this theory as Thomistic. 

Gruender after a very excellent summary of the experimental 
literature on the thought processes and realizing the difficulty 
of deriving all thoughts from images of past experience frankly 
gives up what he conceives to be the Aristotelian position and 
points out that his main contention with the sensationalists is 
not the priority of meaning over imagery in the temporal 
sequence, but the absolute difference between meaning and 
imagery. “It is a fact,” he says, “that, frequently at least, 
we have images when thinking. So plain is this fact that 
Aristotle expressed it very succinctly by stating without any 
qualifications that, though thought is never identified with 
images, it never occurs without images. Possibly the need of 
images for thinking is exaggerated by Aristotle, and we prefer 


5 Jos. Gredt, Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae (Freiburg, 
1929, I, 490), p. 388. 

*To say that the sensations alone suffice for knowledge would be sensa- 
tionalism; but it is not sensationalism to say that the intellect does not 
need revived mental imagery but only the sensations hic et nunc experi- 
enced, in order to derive its intellectual interpretations or concepts. 
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to say instead that without sensations either actual or revived, 
no thought ever occurs. This formula is correct whether we 
admit the universal need of images or not and, as we have 
explained before, the question of ‘ imageless thought’ is, after 
all, a minor issue in our controversy with sensationalists.” * 

The author harbors the present common opinion that ¢avracpa 
in Aristotle means only a revived image of past experience. 
As a matter of fact Aristotle means by ¢dvracya precisely what 
Gruender would prefer him to say, namely, sensations either 
actual or revived. 

Let us now turn to the use of the word ¢dvracya in Greek, 
particularly in Aristotle. 

Liddell and Scott derive ¢dvracpa from ¢davréfo whose pri- 
mary meaning is to make visible, present to the eye. They 
point out that in philosophy ¢¢vracya means an image presented 
to the mind by an object and is equivalent to the Latin viswm, 
something seen, and give references to Plato and Aristotle 
when the word is used in this sense. 


Aristotle uses phantasma in two senses: 

a) the image produced in the mind by sensory perception, 

b) the reproduced image which is separated from perception 
by a more or less prolonged interval. 


Paul Czaja in his study of sensory perception according to 
Aristotle * says that Aristotle held sensations and phantasms 
to be activities of the same sense; but he seems to imply that 
a phantasm is only a reproduction of past sensory experience. 
“ When Aristotle speaks of ¢avracia he does not mean something 
free, creative and productive, but the reproductive.” (l.c., 
1904, p. 409.) 

In the strict sense the image of perception is an aiofypya and 


* Hubert Gruender, Haperimental Psychology (Milwaukee, 1932), p. 387. 
8 Welche Bedeutung hat bei Aristoteles die sinnliche Wahrnehmung und 
das innere Anschauungsbild fuer die Bildung des Begriffes? Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch, XVII (1904), 404-415; XVIII (1905) 45-60. 
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an image of reproduction a ¢évracpa, But the word ¢dvracpa 
is used in a generic sense to cover both states of consciousness. 
This is pointed out by John I. Beare in his interesting work 


Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alemaeon to 
Aristotle.° 


The word davracia often bears the meaning, in which Plato generally 
uses it, of the faculty of presentation, by which an object appears to 
the mind on the occasion of perception. Thus we read of the gavracia 
of colour, i.e., the subjective impression of it upon the mind as seen. 
Such appearance may or may not be illusory. Regarded as the source 
of illusion, ¢avracia connects itself more with mental pathology than 
with psychology. Regarded on its normal side, as the faculty by which 
things ‘appear’ through sense perception, it can be divided into two 
grades according as it expresses first-hand or second-hand ‘ appearance.’ 
In the one grade it is the faculty of presentation, in the other the 
faculty of representation, or the reproductive imagination. Corres- 
ponding distinctions hold as to the use of the concrete ¢dvracpa. 
(p. 290.) 


The same distinction appears in the Index Aristotelicus *° 
under the captions ¢avracia and ¢dvracya where an abundance 
of citations are given. The authors of this index, however, give 
to the word ¢dvracpya in most places where it occurs the meaning 
of a representation or mental image in the modern sense. 
Nevertheless it must be remembered that in the mind of 
Aristotle it is a generic term which may have either of the two 
meanings: 1) the sense picture due to immediate sensation ; 
2) the revived image of a previous sense presentation. 

The following passage cited in the Index Aristotelicus is a 
clear instance of the use of ¢dvracya by Aristotle in the sense 
of the presentation of objects to the mind by the process of 
sensation rather than reproduction in imagination. Later on 
in the passage he uses the word ¢avracia of sensory perception. 


In brief of those things that are seen in the heavens (rav év dépt 


* Oxford, 1906,.pp. vii, 354. 
10 Aristotelis Opera. Edidit Academia Regia Borussica (Berolini, 1870). 
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pavracpyatwv) some are of a non-substantial and some of a substantial 
nature. Of a non-substantial nature are rainbows, streaks of light 
(pao) and such things. Of a substantial nature are flashes of 
lightning (oéAa) and shooting stars (Sudérrovres) and comets and such 
like things. A rainbow is a non-substantial emanation from the sun 
or moon during a rain and appears in perception (ovveyei mpos 
¢avraciay) as if seen in a mirror in circular outline. 


Those who teach that St. Thomas held that the sensory pre- 
sentation of an object is inadequate for perception till there 
arises in the mind some kind of image of past experience will 
have difficulty in adjusting theory to experience in the per- 
ception of a flash of lightning. No one, as a matter of fact, 
has to wait for any image of past experience to know what is 
happening when one sees the lightning flash across the sky. 
According to Aristotle the phantasma that the mind must turn 
to in such an instance is the phantasma of sense perception and 
not the phantasma of past experience. Such also, as we shall 
see, is the theory of St. Thomas. 

In the sixth chapter of Aristotle’s work De Sensu et Sensibili 
he makes use of an expression which throws light on what is 
meant when St. Thomas says that the mind of man cannot know 
nist sese convertendo ad phantasmata. Aristotle is discussing 
the very interesting hypothesis made centuries later by the 
Jesuit Boskowitch, viz., can matter be made up of elements to 
be conceived of as m~thematical points? He then raises the 
question of how they could be perceived and writes: “ Could 
it be by reason? But they are not known objects because the 
mind does not know anything outside itself except by sense 
perception ” per’ aicOnoews, 445, b 16-17). 

Here is what is meant by turning to the phantasmata in the 
process of perception. The mind interprets the presentation 
of the senses; this is the phantasma which is essential and 
sufficient. 


11 De Mundo, IV, 395a, 28-35. 
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In the third chapter of the De Anima Aristotle discusses 
the nature of imagination. We may briefly state his view as 
follows. Imagination is an activity derived from the actual 
processes involved in sensation. In sensory perception one 
becomes aware 


(a) of specific sense qualities, whiteness, sweetness, etc., 


(b) that these sense qualities are attributes of individual 
things, 

(c) of concomitants of sensible objects not given by the 
specific sense qualities, that is to say, such secondary 
attributes as motion and size. 


Then Aristotle points out that if imagination presents no 
other qualities than those derived from sensory perception it 
may be conceived of and adequately explained as a resultant 
of the process of sensory perception. 

If, then, imagination possesses no other characteristics than the 


aforesaid, and if it is what has been described to be, imagination 
(gpavracia) will be a motion generated by actual perception (dy ein 


kivnois THs aicPnoews THs Kat’ évépyevav yryvopery.). 


He points out also that when the activity of imagination is 
immediately dependent on the present sensation it is necessarily 
true; if, however, it is revived when sensation is past it may 
be false. It is clear therefore that imagination (¢avracia) 
senses the present object and revives the experience of the past. 
Hence the ¢dvracya may be the appearance of a present object 
presented by the senses or its reappearance after sensation has 
ceased. 

Hicks thus comments on Aristotle’s avev tAys: 

This qualification must be understood even where, as in 431 a 15, it 


is not expressed. We must remember that by the definition 428 b 30- 
429a2 (ef. 428b10-30) imaginations are impressions of present 


12 R. D. Hicks, Aristotle’s “ De Anima” (Cambridge, 1907), III, iii, p. 
128-129 (13). 
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sensations, or of past sensations resembling present sensations, except 
in so far as their matter is not present. Indeed Aristotle is careful to 
point out that one species of ¢avracya, viz. memory, is not infre- 
quently mistaken for a present sensation. De Mem. 1, 451 a 2-12."* 


To sum up, the word ¢¢vracya is used by Aristotle in a generic 
sense and gives rise to some ambiguity unless we are conscious 
of this fact and derive the specific meaning in any given passage 
from the context. Similarly the word animal in English has 
a generic meaning. Men are animals. On the other hand we 
speak of “men” and “animals” using the word in its restricted 
signification. So in Aristotle a ¢évracya is any sensory repre- 
sentation of an object whether in immediate sensory perception 
or in the imagery of past experience. St. Thomas, as we shall 
see, uses the word with the same generic signification. 

A great deal of light is thrown on the views of St. Thomas 
if we give to the term phantasm the generic meaning found in 
Aristotle. Commenting on the sixth chapter of the Third Book 
of Aristotle’s De Anima, St. Thomas writes: “ Sicuti enum 
sentiens movetur a sensibilibus ita in phantasiando movetur a 
quibusdam apparentibus, quae dicuntur phantasmata. Here 
St. Thomas apparently is terming phantasmata the sensory 
manifestation of objects appearing to us in perception. Later 
on he discusses the twofold sense of phantasia, a) an activity 
produced in the presence of an object which must be true and 
b) an activity excited in the absence of the object which may 
be false. Both acts are acts of the imagination and therefore 
properly termed phantasmata. 


Omnis igitur motus phantasiae, qui fit a motu propriorum sensibilium, 
est verus, ut in pluribus. Et hoe dico quantum ad praesentiam sensi- 
bilis, quando motus phantasiae est simul cum motu sensus. Sed quando 
motus phantasiae est in absentia sensus, tune etiam circa propria 
sensibilia contigit decipi. 


18 Notes De Anima, p. 546. 
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The generic character of the sense image and its imaginal 
conservation is suggested in the following passage: 


Therefore since the power of sensory perception is the act of an 
organ of the body there must be another power which receives the 
sensory impression and conserves it. (Sum. Th. I, Q. LXXVIII, iv 
corpus). 


In the generic sense the species sensibilis is now the immediate 
product of perception and now again the preserved image of past 
experience. If this is so either one may be designated a phan- 
tasma or appearance by which reality is manifested to the mind. 
This according to Beare is the view of Aristotle. 


Thus it will be observed that an aic@ypa and a ¢dvracpa are at 
bottom the same psychical phenomenon, which if regarded as grounded 
on the aic@yois is an aicOyya, but as a mere presentation or re-pre- 
sentation to the ‘mind’s eye’ is a ¢davracpa.'* 


More definite use of the term phantasm in the Aristotelian 
sense is found in the article entitled “Is intellectual knowledge 


derived from sensible things?” (Sum. Th. I, Q. LXXXIV, 
vi.) St. Thomas discusses the theory of sense perception. 
He mentions the theory of Democritus according to whom 
perception is adequately explained by the supposition of images 
arising from the body perceived and passed through the organs 
of the senses to the soul. He mentions also the theory of Plato 
that the mind in perception does not use a bodily organ. He 
then comes to the via media of Aristotle according to which 
perception is both sensory and intellectual. He then uses the 
word phantasm in the sense of the sensory impression derived 
from the object in the act of perception. 


Nothing corporeal can be impressed upon an incorporeal thing. And 
therefore the mere impression derived from the bodies that we sense 
does not suffice according to Aristotle to bring about the cognitive act 
(intellectualem operationem), but there is required something higher. 


4 Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 291. 
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For activity is nobler than passivity as he says. Nevertheless it does 
not happen so that the cognitive act is caused by a mere impression 
upon the mind derived from higher essences, as Plato supposed. But 
that higher and nobler agent which he terms the intellectus agens, of 
which we treated above, makes the phantasmata derived from the 
senses active in the cognitive process by way of a certain manner of 
abstraction. (facit phantasmata a sensibus accepta intelligibilia in 
actu per modum abstractionis cujusdam.) 


The idea is this: the sense impression, derived from the object 


and received in the sensory apparatus (sense organ, sensory 
nerve and central nervous system) is a product and as such a 
passive something. ‘'t means nothing, that is to say, it is not 
intelligible in act. When it becomes intelligible in act it will 
mean something. But no sense impression as such ever means 
anything. It must be interpreted. The mind interprets the data 
of sense is a modern way of saying that the intellectus agens ren- 
ders intelligible in act the phantasmata obtained from the 
material object in the act of sensory perception. These phantas- 
mata are in potentia, not in uctu. They are in potentia, not 
because they are latent and must be rendered active, but because 
they are as yet meaningless and are in potentia to being inter- 
preted. In the act of perception the phantasmata from an- 
other point of view are actual changes in the sensory apparatus. 
But they are changes produced from without and therefore 
“ passiones.”’ *° 

A curious misunderstanding is current in the minds of many 
students. They think that when the mind perceives an object 
St. Thomas supposes that the intellectus agens must call forth 
images of similar objects, thus rendering phantasmata of past 
experience “ intelligible in act.” If this were true the theory 
of St. Thomas would be made to support the contention of 


18 Cf. Sum. Th. I, Q. LXXXV, ii. “Quidem posuerunt quod vires cog- 
noscitivae, quae sunt in nobis, nihil cognoscunt, nisi proprias passiones: 
puta quod sensus non sentit nisi passionem sui organi.” (We have under- 
lined the word passionem.) 2 
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various modern sensationalists who maintain the necessity of 
actual conscious imagery derived from past experience in all 
perception. This, however, is not the view of St. Thomas. 
When one sees an object he receives a sensory impression of 


that object. This sensory impression is a phantasma. The 
sensory impression is meaningless until it is interpreted. Prior 
to interpretation it is not intelligible in act. It is in potentia 
to being understood. The interpretative power of the mind, 
the intellectus agens, interprets it, rendering it intelligible in 
act. If the intellect merely received impressions passively, as 
does the sense apparatus, it would no more understand the 
object than a mirror that passively reflects, without any inter- 
pretation, the objects imaged upon it by the rays of light. 
Interpretation is necessary for knowledge; therefore the mind 
must not only possess an intellectus possibilis capable of receiv- 
ing but an intellectus agens capable of interpreting. If there 
were no tntellectus agens, no power of interpretation, there 
would be no actual knowledge. But as a matter of fact we do 
interpret our sensory data and therefore possess a power of 
interpretation, an intellectus agens. 

St. Thomas in one place defines phantasmata as material 
likenesses of objective reality.** This is the Aristotelian generic 
use of the word, for both the sensory and the imaginal repre- 
sentations are material likenesses of objective reality. He 
points out that the phantasm is not a mere sense quality, a color 
for instance, but the sensory representation of an individual 
thing projected, as we would say now, on the living vital cortex 
of the brain.’ This sensory projection is a phantasm when 
first projected and remains a phantasm when revived by the 
imagination. The phantasm needs a corporeal substrate in 


1°“ Hrgo oportet, quod materialia intelligantur, inquantum a materia 
abstrahuntur, et a similitudinibus materialibus quae sunt phantasmata.” 
(Sum. Th. I, Q. LXXXYV, i, sed contra.) 

17 Sed phantasmata, cum sint similitudines individuorum, et ewistant in 
organis corporeis.” (Sum. Th. I, Q. LXXXV, i ad 3.) 
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which to reside and is, therefore, very different from a concept 
(species intelligibilis) which remains in the intellect or more 


precisely in the intellectus possibilis, a faculty of the soul. 

Therefore, according to St. Thomas, the phantasm as such 
cannot be projected on the intellect in the act of perception 
and cannot reside in the intellect. But the soul is the one vital 
principle of the body and learns to interpret that of which it 
is conscious. Though the total sensory impression or phantasma 
is not impressed upon the intellect, the perceiving individual 
is aware of it and its various qualities and characteristics. He 
may not only be aware of it as a sensory impression but also 
know what it is. This knowledge of what it is, is an active 
interpretation, not a passive reception of some kind of impres- 
sion. St. Thomas terms this active interpretation the activity 
of the intellectus agens that turns to the total sensory impres- 
sion or phantasm (which is produced by the senses in the act 
of perception) and defines in conceptual terms the object that 
the phantasm represents. The crystallized definition remains 
in the intellectus possibilis as the intellectual idea of the object.** 

In all this discussion St. Thomas is using the word phantasma 
in the generic sense in which he defined it at the outset (in the 
sed contra) as a material likeness of the object perceived. He 
nowhere demands that the phantasm be defined as a revived 
image of past experience. 

St. Thomas in one passage seems to say that perception 
involves three stages: a) sensation; b) image; c) concept. 
He is discussing whether or not prophetic revelations come to 
the mind as presentations of sense or as new intellectual insights 
and writes as follows: 


When any things are represented to the human mind according to 
some ideal presentation (secundum aliquas species) and by a natural 


18 “ Sed virtute intellectus agentis resultat quaedam similitudo in intel- 
lectu possibili ex conversione intellectus agentis supra phantasmata; quae 
quidem est representiva eorum, quorum sunt phantasmata, solum quantum 
ad naturam speciei.” (Sum. Th. I, Q. LXXXYV, i ad 3). 
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process (et secundum naturae ordinem as opposed to a supernatural 
process) it is necessary that the sensible forms (species) should first 
be presented to the powers of sense (sensui), secondly to the imagi- 
nation, thirdly to the intellectus possibilis which is changed by the type 
of the phantasms involved and as they are interpreted by the intellectus 
agens. For in the imagination there are not only the forms of sensible 
things according as they are received by the senses but also as they are 
transformed in various ways either on account of some physical change 
(as happens in those asleep or in the insane) or even according as the 
phantasms are arranged by order of the reason in relation to the prob- 
lem under consideration.’® 


The passage, however, is not primarily concerned with per- 
ception and merely points out that knowledge involves three 
mental activities: external senses, internal senses, intellect. 
The activity of the external sense or senses results in the sensory 
presentation of an object to the mind, which in the generic sense 
is a phantasma. This sensory presentation as an end product 
of the activity of the external sense is a sensation. But it does 
not entirely cease when the sensory stimulus no longer acts. 

From another point of view it is the first stage in the activity 
of the imagination, and whether regarded as the end product 
of sensation or the first step in imagination it is termed a 
phantasm. It may be revived by the imagination more or less 
as it was presented by the external sense, or it may be modified 
in various ways and combined with other images to illustrate 
a theoretical problem under discussion. 

St. Thomas points out with perfect correctness that the dream 
has its starting point in revived mental imagery, for the dream 
has its source in a train of thought that commences with the 
hypnagogic hallucinations which are nothing more nor less than 
revived mental images.”° Likewise hallucinations, though some- 
times derived from actual sensations, are often only vivid mental 
images and they form the basis of delusional interpretations. 


19 (Sum. Th. II, II, Q. CLXXIII, ii corpus. } 
20Cf. T. V. Moore, “Hypnotic Analogies,” Psychological Monographs, 
XXVII (1919), pp. 387-400. 
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The recognition of the generic meaning of phantasm in St. 
Thomas has been pointed out before. Thus Baron * implies 
its recognition by Frohschammer (Die Philosophie des Th. 
v. A., Leipzig, 1889, p. 19) when he writes as follows: 
“Frobschammer is perfectly right in putting phantasmata 
together with the species sensibiles as of equal significance and 
not to be distinguished.” (Baron, op. cit., p. 9.) 

Both Aristotle and St. Thomas hold the view that when the 
mind thinks without actually perceiving the object of thought 
it makes use of mental images instead of sensations. Thus 
Aristotle: 

Ty Svavontixn 74 oiov aicOnyata 
the thinking mind images perform the role of sensations.” 
(De Anema, ITI, 7, 431 a 15.) 

In the second proof which he offers for the general statement 
that the mind can never interpret (actu intelligere) without 
turning itself to the phantasmata, St. Thomas appeals to the 
tendency of the mind to bring forward concrete examples in 
order to understand what it is considering. (Sum. Th. I, 
Q. LXXXIV, vii.) His entire demonstration in this article 
is general and refers not only to perception but to all thought. 
However, if the generic concept of phantasma that we have 
outlined was that in the mind of St. Thomas when writing this 
article, the meaning of the article is this: 


a) no sensory perception takes place without the interpre- 
tation of actual sensations (non solum accipiendo 
sctentiam de novo) ; 


b) no thought goes on in the mind without some kind of 
sensory background (sed etiam utendo scientia jam 
acquisita). 


If we attempt, however, to make St. Thomas hold that sen- 


*1 Johannes Baron. Die Bedeutung der Phantasmen fuer die Entstehung 
der Begriffe bei Thomas von Aquin. Inaug. Diss. (Munster, 1902), pp. vii, 
59. 
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sory images of past experience over and above the data of sense 
experience are required in the perception of actually present 
objects we get into difficulty with ordinary facts of experience 
and experimental data. 

Suppose I look out the window and see some kind of an 
object, a rabbit nibbling in a flower-bed. In order to know what 
is going on must I, in the first place, add to the visual sensation 
of the rabbit the revived image of the feeling of its soft fur, 
perhaps see also other rabbits with my mind’s eye, obtain 
olfactory images of the scent of the particular flower in question, 
in some way image nibbling, and so on? That one may have 
such imagery is unquestionable, but to say that one’s knowledge 
of what is going on is derived from the imagery and not from 
the sensations contradicts the experience of most observers and 
is the view neither of Aristotle nor of St. Thomas. 

As we have pointed out, according to Aristotle and also St. 
Thomas, there is an essential generic identity between the 
phantasm as a sense impression and the phantasm as a revived 
imaginal experience. Both have a sensory stimulus as their 
ultimate cause and from the point of view of modern neuro- 
physiology both involve more or less the same areas of activity 
and functions in the central nervous system. Given, therefore, 
the more perfect sensory experience in the act of perception, 
is it reasonable to suppose that Aristotle and St. Thomas look 
upon this as an inadequate sensory basis for the activity of the 
intellectus agens and demand over and above, as an essential 
requisite for understanding, a less perfect sensory process of 
the same generic character, the revived imaginal experience ? 

Furthermore, if one demands a revived mental image of past 
experience over and above sensation as the source of our inter- 
pretation of a present object of perception, he would, according 
to Aristotle and St. Thomas, introduce a source of error into per- 
ception which as a representation of what is perceived is funda- 
mentally true. Both, indeed, hold that we may misinterpret the 
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data of sense. But the material of interpretation in sense percep- 
tion is a true representation of the object. If the images that 
arise from past experience and not the sensations are the basis of 
interpretation, then the very material of interpretation would 


usually be a false representation of reality. “Sensations are 


always true but imaginings prove for the most part false” 
(De Anima III, 3, 428 a; Hicks, p. 125). 


Tuomas VERNER Moore. 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Contemporary Idealism in America. Edited by CLirrorD BARRETT. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. ix!-+ 326. 


The progress of realism in America has finally awakened a response 
from the idealists. Eleven philosophers, idealists in greater or less 
degree, have contributed to the formation of this volume. It is dedi- 
cated to the prince of Hegelian propagandists, Josiah Royce, “who 
proclaimed the dignity of the human spirit.” The influence of Royce 
pervades the work from the dedicatory essay of George Herbert Palmer 
to the parting advice of R. F. Alfred Hoernlé: “To any young Ameri- 
can student of philosophy who rejects Absolute Idealism I would say 
that he has no right to dissent or condemn, unless he has first earned 
that right by a thorough study and understanding of Royce” (p. 301). 

The dominant position which was held by Royce twenty-five years 
ago is no longer his; instrumentalism, new realism, critical realism, and 
physical realism have thrust aside the former faith in the Absolute by 
insisting on the existence of non-mental, or at least something other 
than endocephalic existences. Idealism as it is developed by its pro- 
tagonists presents wide divergences of view; however, CLIFFORD Bar- 
RETT, the editor of this volume, while conceding the absence of unanimity 
in specific conclusions, claims union of attitude among the contributors. 
But it is a long step to take with Dr. Hoernlé, when one seeks to 
follow him in placing Alfred North Whitehead among the idealists. 

To most persons, ideal means not yet attained, not real, existent only 
as an object of thought. A real wall is one you can run into; an ideal 
wall is one you cannot. As Morris Cohen has remarked, an idealist 
cannot escape the necessity of positing at least a double ideal order; 
the one which the realist calls real, and the one which the realist recog- 
nizes as not real. Under this respect, idealism is either self destructive 
or useless. It is self destructive if it must accept the dependence of mind 
on reality; it is useless, if all it can do is to include under the ideal what 
the realist calls real, leaving untouched and unexplained the distinction 
between what the ordinary man calls an actual being, or fact, and that 
which exists only as a mental entity. But the metaphysical idealist 
aims at a higher synthesis in which the whole precedes the part, in our 
thought, and mind occupies a privileged position. Morality, obligation, 
meaning, the self, the cosmos, God, are all, at least nominally, retained; 
but why an idealist who retains them should not be called realist is not 
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evident. Extremes meet even in philosophy, as Bernard Bosanquet has 
shown; whether I posit all as real, or all as ideal, I am saying the same 
thing, provided that it is the same all. No monism permits distinctions. 

Is there a central doctrine in idealism, as understood by the American 
group? Certainly it is not the “naive” idealism, so easily countsred 
by the manifest distinction between object of experience and thought, 
as contrasted with object of thought only. The approach is wider, and 
the field more varied. We may find running throughout, like a thread, 
the constant attempt to interpret Absolute mind in terms of whatever 
it is that does the thinking with which any individual is acquainted. 
There is always the effort to know the unknowable about it; it makes 
me recoil to find set out as real, the conditions which the Absolute had 
to meet in order that what I may call my mind (which idealistically, 
may be nothing at all) might develop into what it is. Meaning, value, 
and personality is the constant theme; nor is this to be wondered at. 
since it is precisely the common-sense notion of each of these that 
idealism must overcome. 

None of the contributors to the volume under review try to negate the 
irresistible force which common-sense notions carry with them; rather 
they seek to show wherein they can be perfected, made clear, and wholly 
tenable. In fact, the existing attitude is that the interpretation of any 
of the earlier idealists which finds them denying the object, or doing 
away with all distinction between subject and object, is erroneous. 
Where Hume and Kant approach this denial they are inconsistent; 
Berkeley never meant it, except as a preliminary assumption. Present- 
day idealists are more concerned with another angle of the problem: 
how to link the individual, whose reality they admit, with the social 
mind, or with the organic whole. Charles W. Hendel, Jr. attempts 
to preserve moral obligation by committing idealistic ethics to the 
theory that obligation arises out of the procedure by which the com- 
munity mind finds expression in law. The law becomes real by demo- 
cratic procedure; under this system, the concept of “superior” and 
“authority ” disappear. 

Idealism is essentially a refutation. It aims to establish itself by 
overcoming the natural and obvious repugnance of common-sense to the 
idealistic position. The objections of common-sense arise from man’s 
proximate, ready-made, or if you will, “naive” understanding of his 
individual self, of the cosmos or the universe about him, and of God. 
Idealism must develop a philosophy in which the distinction between 
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these objects is reduced to a minimum or wholly eliminated. This may 
be done by shading them away until the border-line is lost, or by 
expanding any one of them so as to make it all-inclusive. The shading 
away, or boiling down process was used by the older idealists; the 
recent philosophies of meaning, value, and organism aim at stepping 
the individual up from his low separatist position into a high-voltage 
fusion with the social, vital, and organic cosmos. 

G. Watts Cunningham of Cornell undertakes to clarify the meaning- 
situation. His claim is that no idealist ever denied the object. The 
thought immediately arises: if this be the case, is idealism a distinct 
system? Are not the idealists as realistic as the rest of us? The answer 
is: No. For neither mind nor object can be made the basis of inter- 
pretation in terms of being or existence. This must come from meaning; 
meaning attaches to percipient event or mental state, not as such, but 
“when taken in its ultimate dual reference within the system.” 

Professor Cunningham argues for the complexity of the functional 
content; any analysis which seeks to hold the content to its character 
as event, falls into skepticism. In support of this opinion, he offers a 
descriptive statement, a judgment of fact, and concentrates on the 
interpretation of the subject of his proposition. This he holds is 
complex, or, at least, may be complex. Further, the content has, as 
functional, an essentially relational character; and “so far as the 
meaning situation is concerned, the objective reference of the content 
is ultimate” (p. 98). The problem of where to place the complexity, 
where the simplicity, and where the “essentially relational character,” 
of a judgment would be much clarified by a careful reading of St. 
Thomas. In his Summa Theologica (p. I, q. XVI, art. 2a) he clearly 
states that the intellect does judge that the object really is the kind of 
form which the intellect apprehends; and then only does the intellect 
know and express truth. We can readily see that such a judgment, 
while in itself a unified indivisible act, is complex under many respects. 
Above all, it is compiex in that it is composed of two terms, a subject 
and a predicate. The meaning-situation cannot be wholly understood 
or interpreted when these terms are treated as self-sufficient events, or 
as functionally related in the same way to the object. If the “ object- 
in-thought ” were a complete event, which could be adequately ex- 
amined with entire separation from all else whatever, the objective 
reference always found present could not be there. But, as Cunningham 
points out, it is there. In the case of the subject term, this reference 
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is certainly direct. For the subject term takes us to the extra-mental, no 
matter what the subject is. There may be much about it that we do not 
know; to us, it may only be “ this,” so limited may be our knowledge. 
The predicate term, apart from the use as a predicate, is no different; 
in fact, all terms standing by themselves like words in a dictionary 
have a reference to their object which is wholly direct. But when in 
their predicated position their immediate reference is to mental content. 
“This (thing) is star = this thing is what I know a star must be.” The 
predicate holds the place of intellect or mind; the subject is also known, 
but has a direct reference to independent reality. The meaning-situa- 
tion, stripped of its idealism, can be nothing else than the position under 
which the mental act of judgment can be examined, in the light of 
mental, or rather, intellectual composition and division. The person- 
ality of the judge emerges in every judgment. 

The principle of individuality in its relation to value is the question 
attacked by Joseph Alexander Leighton. He admits the consistency of 
materialism, but elects as his philosophy, personal idealism. The em- 
pirically real has individuation; but meaning and value require that in 
the end everything be subservient “to the fulfillment and perduration 
of personality-in-community ” (p. 167). Such a philosophy is a vague, 
hesitating application to man of a mode of being which belongs to the 
Absolute alone. If one determines that in the realm of the infinite, 
should there be personalities, they must have a community in nature, 
and then by putting his own ego into that realm arrives at a personality- 
in-community for all men, he will have attained the idealist viewpoint. 
But his idealism will be an assumption, lacking evidence. It might be 
consistent with its own presuppositions, but not with the hard facts. 
Idealism cannot escape the trap which awaits all who rely on consis- 
tency for the whole evidence of truth; the realities which lie beyond 
their subjective considerations inject forces of which the mere mind of 
man has never dreamed. 

Leighton has a certain esteem for Aristotle, and is not without 
respect for the Scholastic philosophers. He praises them for their 
investigation of the universal; “the scholastic philosophers,” he says 
(p. 133), “showed a true instinct for the heart of philosophy in the 
controversy between the realists and the nominalists.”’ But, as often 
happens with those who have not penetrated deeply into the writings 
of the Schoolmen, he goes out of his way to assign their motive; in 
doing so, he shows that he has missed their point altogether. “ Their 
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concern,” he states (p. 133), “was, of course, primarily for the soul 
of man—for personality.” Now all the little handbooks on Scholastic 
philosophy tell us that the soul is not person, nor is it personality. For 
a human person, body and soul are necessary. With Aristotle, Leighton 
agrees that the universal is the formation principle of the particular; 
it is an abstraction from the individual. But, he does not agree with 
Aristotle on the meaning of individual, nor with the Schoolmen on the 
manner in which form is multiplied. To him, a community of persons 
is the highest empirical form of individuality. It is a “richer” indi- 
viduality than a single person. Individuality or personality, is the 
richest concretion or individuation in finite life of the principle or 
spirit of the whole. To such assertions, idealists in general, yield assent. 
But the real problem is: how is the level of consciousness raised from 
the individual (in the ordinary sense, i. e. Mr. Smith, Brown, Jones) 
to the community? Is there a physical unit rightly called “ community 
consciousness,” apart from the consciousness in each individual who 
makes up the community? From Averroés to Spinoza, to Hegel, Royce 
and Durkheim, many have tried to establish the factual character of 
such a consciousness, or level of consciousness. Leighton sees this 
difficulty, and the contradictions which it involves. He will not agree 
that finite individuals must literally be swallowed up in an all-devouring 
Absolute. Yet he will retain the individual-in-community; while he 
sees, he does not surmount the common idealistic failure clearly to 
mark off the collective from the universal. To multiply crowds we must 
have many crowds; for one crowd, we must have many men. “ Crowd” 
is by definition, a collective term; by meaning, it may be particular, 
or universal. 

The attempt to introduce value, as a philosophic basis for communal- 
individuality is not only mystic: it is cryptic. Leighton finds it so; he 
cannot quite agree with Bradley, or with Bergson; nor would he, I 
suppose (although he makes no mention of him) accept LeRoy. He 
says himself, “I have no esoteric insight ”; now certainly to experience 
the Absolute at work in the individual man it is just to such insight 
that he would have to appeal. 

In the field of the esoteric, John Elof Boodin is a little more ad- 
vanced. He catches something of the Pythagorean music of the 
spheres. “I take courage,” he says (p. 216), “from the faith that 
... there is ever present, like a Pilgrim Chorus, the eternal harmony 
of the Spirit of the Whole; and the music of this in my soul—distant 
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and faint though often seem—is the inspiration to strive to bring more 
harmony into a chaotic world.” When the ancient Greeks let the word 
“harmony” escape from music and enter metaphysics they did no 
service to close thinking or plain speaking. When one lets go of 
realities and takes his courage from the music in his soul, a poor prosaic 
reviewer does not know where to begin. No one will dispute Boodin, 
when he says, “it is a momentous venture to attempt to frame a hy- 
pothesis of the universe.” Boodin, like other idealists, is eager to 
throttle common sense, and get us over “the false notion that unless 
we are cognitively conscious of the communicated patterns, they cannot 
be real.” He wants to set up a physical action, a communication in 
mental life, without any awareness thereof. We are the recipients of 
‘cosmos spiritual patterns,’ we know not whence; we may even send 
out impulses ourselves, and “save a soul somewhere in the Orion.” 
This high pantheism is supported by deductions from present-day 
theories of physics. The quantum theory, radiation, chemical synthesis 
and astronomic speculation are all made to do duty in its support. 
Boodin should have labelled his contribution, “ God is cosmic structure,” 
not “God and cosmic structure.” This God is not only the Spirit of 
the whole; he is cosmic control and cosmic life; of that life I am as 
much a part as my hand is part of my body. 

Idealism, to regain a place in serious thought, will have to come 
down from its transcendent attitude and give a more coherent exposi- 
tion of its tenets than what we find in this symposium. Its adherents 
should set themselves to deal with man and the universe for what they 
are, and not for what they might be, if God and man were related as 
whole to part. Idealism belongs with great paintings, poems, and 
romances; it is attractive, aesthetically appealing, and suggestive, but 
has no counterpart in the world which is. 

Francis A. WALSH. 

The Catholic Unwersity of America. 


Adventures of Ideas. By Atrrep NortH WHITEHEAD. New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1933. Pp. 392. 


Professor WHITEHEAD has throughout his writing in recent years 
treated himself to many adventures, and has seemed to enjoy them 
more than the reviewers did who tried to give an account of where his 
adventures took him. In his latest book he rather assumes the attitude 
that it is the ideas themselves that have been out for adventures these 
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many ages past, and he undertakes to tell us what has been the secret 
of their success and their failure. In surveying the story of nature and 
mankind he divides his treatise into four parts: Sociological, Cosmo- 
logical, Philosophical, Civilization. At the outset he adopts a very 
good resolution to the effect that “as soon as you try to adjust ideas 
you find the supreme importance of making perfectly clear, what you 
are talking about” (p. 50). Most readers, I fear, will feel that he does 
not succeed over-well in carrying out this resolution. Also, considering 
how full of vagaries this book is, one is surprised to read: “In the 
teaching profession it is obvious that young students cannot be sub- 
jected to the vagaries of individual teachers. In this sense, the claim 
for the freedom of teaching is nonsense” (p. 78). Of course, the book 
is not intended for young students. For whom it is intended it is 
difficult to say. Certainly there are chapters where the adventurous 
ideas come tumbling over one another in such a distracting medley that 
one wonders from what sort of Pandora’s box they are escaping, and 
whether anyone, even the author, can keep track of them. Particularly, 
in a writer who makes so much of connectedness, it is disconcerting to 
find consecutive sentences between which there is no apparent con- 
nection. He will say, for instance: “In the Law-Courts the wrong 
species of truth may amount to perjury. For example, a portrait may 
be so faithful as to deceive the eye” (p. 301). There are numerous 
sententious sayings such as “A tree is a democracy” (p. 264), and 
other “ flashes” of intuition where the author takes French leave of 
his reader; if, indeed, the reader were so fortunate at the moment as 
to be in his company at all. 

It is impossible in a brief review to summarize the contents of this 
book, or to record the conclusions dimly arrived at; because almost 
every subject of human thought is touched upon, and because WHITE- 
HEAD maintains that the “ what” of anything is simply its “how” (cef., 
e. g.. Process and Reality, p. 34). The important thing is method. 
And the method is that of the mathematician, who selects a formula 
and tries to apply it to whatever material may come to hand. Thus, 
through all the “welter of occasions,” there runs a constant concept 
or formula; although the effort to follow the transformations is at 
times almost enough to unhinge the mind. The concept may be stated 
thus: for WHITEHEAD the present moment has a certain thickness, and, 
like Janus, faces two ways; one face is toward the past, the other 
toward the future. The initiation and termination of the present are 
differentiated by a shift from an interest in the past to an interest in 
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the future. “The self-enjoyment of an occasion of experience is 
initiated by an enjoyment of the past as alive in itself and is termi- 
nated by an enjoyment of itself as alive in the future” (p. 249). We 
are forever being told that the opening phase of the present is deter- 
mined, or conditioned, by the past, especially by the immediate past, 
and that the closing phase is enlivened by the prospect of new 
possibilities in the future. Here WuitTeHeEap’s kinship to Bergson is 
apparent. A somewhat new turn is given to the thought in Adventures 
of Ideas. It is this: let causation be taken to mean the antecedent 
determining the temporally consequent; then, since it takes time for 
physical influence to travel, only those past events which are imme- 
diateiy contiguous in space to any happening can contribute directly 
to that happening; events which are simultaneous, by that very fact, 
can contribute nothing (cf. p. 259). This theory, if pushed to the 
extreme, would mean that for very tiny things such as electrons the 
control of the past is reduced almost to nil, and the present must 
become a hotbed of indeterminacy. But for WuHiITEHEAD the past is 
mortised into the present, in that it holds some sway over the present’s 
initial phase, but fades out toward the terminating phase; in this latter 
phase the future is more dominant than the past. Moreover, the past 
coerces, the future persuades. The future, that is, invites the present 
to various possibilities, without determining it to any particular one. 
In this way there is room for spontaneity, sauwts brusques, contingency, 
free will, flashes of intuition. All this is a device for liberating the 
preser’ from the complete domination of the past. “The vast causal 
independence of contemporary occasions is the preservative of elbow- 
room in the Universe. It provides each actuality with a welcome 
environment for irresponsibility” (p. 251). WurreHeap no longer 
speaks of “slabs of time with temporal thickness,” as was his practice 
in his Principle of Relativity; much less does he refer to intersecting 
time-systems; but he still holds to the idea of the slabs. So far as I 
can remember, he does not enlighten us as to the thickness of the slabs, 
but he does tell us how much of the past penetrates into the present. 
“Roughly speaking, it is that portion of our immediate past lying 
between a tenth of a second and half a second ago. It is gone, and yet 
it is here” (p. 233). The rest of the present slab is dominated by the 
anticipation of the future. The intrusion of the past serves to stabilize 
the present, and still not so completely fixate it as to exclude spon- 
taneity or the budding of factors which may grow in importance in the 
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moments to come. At times, it is true, he wavers from this position ; 
as when he writes: “ Perhaps, if we knew enough of the laws, then we 
would understand that the development of the future from the past is 
completely determined by the details of the past” (p. 110). Without 
determinism he cannot have his physical laws, with it he cannot have 
his spontaneity, his flashes. He cannot eat his cake and keep it. But 
he does both. He eats half of it and keeps the other half. To put it 
another way, he makes the present half slave and half free. All this 
is but another example of the predicament of the current philosophy 
of the sciences. Philosophically, there is an abhorrence of determinism 
and, at the same time, a shyness in regard to genuine free will; scien- 
tifically, there is a passion for exact physical laws and, at the same 
time, an undisguised dismay at the irregularities, the contingencies, the 
spontaneities, which seem to follow no law. WHITEHEAD is attempting 
to show that his formula will satisfy the conditions. That formula is 
his Janus-like present. 

The first treatise, the Sociological, is the most readable, and doubtless 
for that reason will bear the brunt of the reviews. The general theme 
here is that the environment affects the “occasion” (the individual), 
and thus becomes an ingredient of the individual; whence its influence 
is transmitted to the next individual, where the process is repeated. Over 
all hover the platonic Ideas eager to participate. The spontaneity of 
the present occasion enables it by a “ flash” to realize one or other of 
these ideas or possibilities, and so to incorporate it in the world’s store 
of possessions. In keeping with the general formula, the sociological 
discussion is mostly about the liberation of slaves. But so to restrict 
the treatment of the story of the human race is certainly not to write 
anything approaching a philosophy of history. And in this connection 
the patronizing of Christianity and its Founder often smacks of the 
outworn placita of a dead rationalism. 

In the Cosmological part we are treated to a review of what is called 
the “scholarship ” of the Alexandrian school. If the characteristic of 
the school is what WHITEHEAD describes it to be, he should have called 
it pedantry, which is the ossification of scholarship. To him this sort 
of scholarship is a canalization of thought; and while he recognizes its 
value as a stabilizer, he advocates a balance between it and speculation 
(pp. 136-7). Here again we have the past determining the present, 
and the future persuading it to adventure; it is speculation trans- 
cending known facts and details, capriciousness breaking away from 
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law (p. 141). At this point the author is faced by the question of 
physical laws. He sets down for the laws of nature four meanings 
that have been accepted by different groups of thinkers: (1) Law is 
immanent; (2) law is imposed; (3) law is simple description; (4) law 
is a conventional interpretation. But WHITEHEAD, in company with 
many others, fails to see that these several meanings of law are not 
mutually exclusive, but are compatible with one another. The first 
meaning sits best with him. The reason for this is that he follows in 
the way of Leibnitz, and of idealists generally, in contending that each 
part of the universe is a pattern of the whole, and the whole a pattern 
of each part. This view (although in scarcely any of his works does 
he openly avow it) is predicated on the nature of space and time. Thus 
each portion of space, by reason of its divisibility and the local relation 
of its possible parts, is a replica of the whole of space; and each section 
of time, by reason of its having a “ before and after”, is like all time. 
But WHITEHEAD will not allow that these are simply external relations. 
He does not merely hold with Bradley that the relata are affected by the 
relation, but the relation itself is affected (p. 201). He cannot only 
write, “The occasion of the experience is within the world and the 
world is within the occasion” (p. 293); he can even write, “ We enjoy 
the green foliage of the spring greenly” (p. 321). In the present 
volume, however, he yields more to the current furore about the capri- 
ciousness of nature and the statistical character of the physical laws; 
he is satisfied that the average is in favor of a certain pattern in the 
whole and the parts. “Some partial identity of pattern in the various 
characters of natural things issues in some partial identity of pattern 
in the mutual relations of those things. These identities of pattern in 
the mutual relations are the laws of nature” (p. 142), WHrreHEaD 
admits that this relational view excludes an ‘absolute being.’ It also 
excludes any true individual; and that is why he cannot favor the 
second acceptation of the laws of nature, for, in the case of imposed 
law, a lone body might exist without relation to any other. This second 
concept of law, however, is conceded to be the most successful and the 
inspiration of science, since without the persuasion that the world is 
under a rationally imposed law the scientific quest would cease. He 
might have added that the very term law, philosophically taken, is 
meaningless unless it be understood as imposed. The third and fourth 
meanings of law are not definitions of what physical laws are; they are 
alternative ways of stating (in ordinary speech or mathematical sym- 
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bols) the orderly performances which are the result of the imposed, and 
therefore immanent, law. 

Of the Philosophical part of this book not much need be said, as 
it largely repeats the author’s previous thought, particularly that of 
Process and Reality. One chapter (“ Philosophical Method”) is mostly 
devoted to answering the criticisms of certain reviewers and their outcry 
against his “neologisms.” The explanations given are scarcely less 
difficult of comprehension than were the original presentations of the 
doctrine. Scholastic-minded readers are especially puzzled by WHITE- 
HEAD’S inversion of the meaning of such a common term as “ abstraction.” 
In our use of the term, abstraction has the effect of liberating the idea 
or character from any connotation of individuality. Frequently with 
WHITEHEAD abstraction means nothing more than the narrowing down 
of the spatial focus of attention, the lopping off of the relata; it is a 
process of individualizing instead of de-individualizing. The result is 
what he calls “simple location,” which he regards as fallacious; and 
which, of course, he abhors with all his relational soul. To him, such a 
de-natured individual is simply a “focal region” (p. 202). Further- 
more,: the focal region, or thing-in-itself, is nothing else than what it 
does, and is termed a “ point-event.” That this “abstraction” (p. 230) 
is considered as doing violence to nature is apparent from the rapidity 
with which we are carried back to such expressions as that “the occa- 
sion is one among others, and including the others which it is among” 
(p. 231). In this connection, too, it may be remarked that the isolated 
object represents “ passivity,” whereas its conjunction with other things 
is activity, unification, creativity. But a whole glossary of explanations 
would be required to translate his language into ordinary speech. Why 
he does not do us this service himself, why, in other words, he holds 
his cards so close to his chest, is more than any one knows. Sometimes 
one is tempted to think that he fears his ideas might look tawdry if 
clothed in tawdry garments. 

To sum up, a particular part of this book is a hopeless task, because 
you may find anything at all in any part; as the entities penetrate one 
another, so do their descriptions, and everything is inseparable from its 
milieu. For all that, this philosophy permits some sort of difference 
between subject and object; but the subject includes the object; and the 
momentary unity of emuvtion arising from their interplay constitutes 
whatever individuality there is in the world. And, what with the 
patience of the present for the past, of the future for the present, of 
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Plato’s Receptacle for Plato’s Ideas, there are engendered a feeling of 
insecurity and an appetite for adventure which make up the proper 
emotional tone for adventure. To philosophize in the manner of 
WHITEHEAD you must begin with some pet idea, then fare forth into 
the world to see how many exemplifications of it you can discover. 
You justify this process by the theory that one sees only those phases 
of the world that interest him (cf. p. 231). Sometimes you may please 
others, sometimes displease, but always you enjoy the zest of the 
voyageur, and escape the tedium of routine; you partake of the Eros 
of nature (p. 323). Mankind itself, as we read in the last part of the 
book, has been on such a venture. Morals look ahead, not back; art 
is adventure; peace is life and motion; everything is an endeavor to 
escape from monotony, and every quest is to discover the tune to 
which reality is set. “At the heart of the nature of things, there is 
always the dream of youth and the harvest of tragedy” (p. 381). 
This is the score from which the world plays its melody; “for the 
immediate experience of this final fact .. . is Peace.” 


James A. McWILLIAMS. 
St. Louis University. 


Desuggestion. By E. Trersens. (Translated from the Second Ger- 
man Edition by Eden and Cedar Paul). New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh Co., 1932. Pp. 593. 


To the advantage—or the worse confusion—of modern thought on 
the psyche predominant, TIETJENS contributed this work in 1928. It is 
intended to find a place beside Freudian psycho-analysis and Couéistic 
auto-suggestion as a method for curing psychic ills. To such a position 
we shall gladly consign it, without here committing ourselves as to 
whether this is a commendation or a condemnation. 

Briefly stated, the doctrine of “ Desuggestion” is: “Cease to fancy 
things which are non-existent or are entirely different from what you 
suppose—and you will achieve success; you will become the artificer of 
your own happiness” (p. 7). This can be effected by voiding the 
“irritable substance” (the mind) of all the “erroneous assumptions, 
inaccurate data, and fictional creations of fancy” with which the ordi- 
nary individual is burdened, and which result in “all kinds of depres- 
sion, moodiness, a sense of inferiority, irritability, tormenting thoughts ” 
and so forth. How shall we know these “erroneous assumptions” ? 
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Mr. TIETJENS has discovered them for us. First “there does not exist 
any sort of spiritual or mental capacity ” (p. 21). Secondly, “there is 
no such thing as a good or bad ego; there are only good taxisms and 
bad taxisms ” (p. 448). (A taxism is the association of a feeling with 
a sensation. It operates with all the inflexibility of stimulus-response 
behavior). Thirdly, “there is no such thing as free will; our wishes 
and impulses are dictated to us by physiological necessity” (p. 527). 
There are many others which are various modifications of these three. 

With regard to the first the author has very little to say. It is stated 
with dogmatic decisiveness in the preface, despite its amusing antithesis 
to the cautious expression shortly thereafter: “Let us guard against 
advancing apodictie contentions.” Evidently we are expected to take 
this for granted; but, with his own warning to be chary of “ erroneous 
assumptions ” we should appreciate some proof. It seems that the 
soul, if, indeed, there is one, is a mere spectator of conscious activity. 
Professing an ignorance of the “chemistry ” of the thought process, he 
lamely dodges this important question, but resorts to a species of brow- 
beating: “ Today, in the twentieth century, hardly any reasonable per- 
son will deny that physical changes are the cause of the mental 
changes” (p. 49). Consciousness, for him, is identical with its con- 
tent. All men have the same ego. Mental, moral, physical, and all 
other individual differences are owing to the variable “quality of the 
neuro-glandular apparatus” or to diversity of experience. 

The philosophical tenet which is the foundation of all of TieTsENs’ 
theoretical doctrine is that the will is not free. It seems that at least 
half of the more than two hundred thousand words in this book are 
given over to insistent reiterations of this contention. He begins the 
book with a thoroughly commendable treatise on happiness as the ulti- 
mate aim of man. This he establishes with a philosophic finesse that 
wins the immediate confidence and sympathy of the reader. However, 
the sympathy is short-lived, as far as we are concerned, because of his 
espousal of the Spinozistic antithesis to free will. Just as Spinoza 
held that the “illusion” of free will arises only from “ our ignorance 
of the motives of our resolves,” so TIETJENS supplies this motive force 
in the “ pleasure-pain quality of things” (p. 43). Man is always de- 
termined to action, therefore, by the stronger, i. e., the more pleasant, 
of two opposing wishes. He dismisses the evidence which introspection 
gives of a conscious, volitional struggle as a mere “ perception of ten- 
sions evoked by the simultaneity of opposing wishes.” The meaning 
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of life, he assures us, must be considered biologically. The object of 
life is to obtain a maximum of pleasure and a minimum of pain, con- 
sistent with the pleasure and painlessness of others. His is not an 
Epicurean conception of human existence; but, at best, is no better than 
a low form of humanism. 

The most remarkable thing about this work is its wide cleavage be- 
tween bad theory and good practice. Fortunately, the practical ideas 
of the author do not depend upon his theoretical assumptions; although 
he constantly insists that we can learn nothing from his doctrine unless 
we adopt these fundamental philosophical notions. For the most part, 
the practical suggestions are sound, sensible, and useful. Thus, in the 
chapter on “ The Sensation of Difference” he goes far to vindicate his 
boast that the doctrine of “ Desuggestion ” will dispel injurious illusions 
and make one “ wise, happy, and virtuous.” Making no pretense to orig- 
inality, he analyzes thoroughly the errors of overly optimistic expecta- 
tion and the “ paradise of memory” leading to inevitable disappoint- 
ment and discontent. He scores particularly the habit of being so 
intent on attaining more that we never stop to enjoy and be thankful 
for what we have. Likewise his chapter on suggestibility, with its ex- 
cellent discussion of anger as “the outcome of an erroneous idea,” is 
very useful. An obviously biased discussion of the sexual problem, 
however, is pointless and provocative of misunderstanding, if not 
positive harm. 

Written for the “ general reader,” this book contains many valuable 
aids to a better understanding of our own personality. For those who 
are able to filter out its bad philosophy, there is to be found a sound 
and very helpful method of mental hygiene, which is—as TIETJENS 
himself admits—nothing more than a modern, systematic application 
of the age-old religious practice of introspection, known as “ examina- 
tion of conscience.” 

Rosert EMMET HEFFERNAN. 

The Catholic University of America. 


The Natural Sciences: An Introduction to the Scientific Philosophy of 
Today. By BrernuarpD Bavink. (Translated by H. Stafford Hat- 
field). New York: The Century Co., 1932. Pp. 697. 


This massive volume, which has become something of a classic in 
Germany, covers almost the entire field of the natural sciences, and 
gives a running account of their development and interdependence. 
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There are four parts: Force and Matter, Cosmos and Earth, Matter and 
Life, Nature and Man. The sum total of chapters is thirty-six. There 
are copious indices together with a detailed and lengthy bibliography. 
Interspersed through the text are eigthy-seven illustrations. In all, the 
work is a minor encyclopedia of the sciences. Nor are we merely sup- 
plied with a catalogue of scientific information. Rather the attempt is 
made to interpret both the experimental data and the accepted hypotheses 
into a “Scientific Philosophy.” Unless the reader is somewhat au 
courant of scientific literature he will find the going none too easy. 
Yet for one who has even a cursory knowledge of recent scientific dis- 
coveries the book will serve at least as a good reference manual for 
checking up on the present-day stock-in-trade. Librarians, however, 
who wish to avoid duplicating their orders, should be warned that this 
book, according to a too frequent practice, is published in England 
under the title Anatomy of Modern Science: The Scientific Philosophy 
of Today. 

To write a philosophy of the most recent science is an endeavor 
truly hereulean, and Dr. Bavinxk deserves praise for his brave effort. 
But, with all his erudition, it must be confessed that he is not quiie 
equal to the task. Although for the most part he goes in the right 
direction he seldom reaches a satisfactory goal. In the first place he 
does not succeed in drawing a sharp line of demarcation between science 
and philosophy. That, I am quite aware, is not an easy thing to do; 
yet it is necessary for the sake of clearness in a discussion of this kind, 
even if the distinction must be drawn somewhat arbitrarily. While all 
scientists admittedly have the right to philosophize, they should have 
some criterion by which to judge when they leave the domain of science 
and enter that of philosophy. Why not let the work of science be 
simply to gather statistics? Let it be the endeavor of science to dis- 
cover the integral parts, in diminishing or increasing sizes, of the ma- 
terial world, describe their qualities and structure, and state the uniform 
manner in which the parts and the totals act under given conditions. 
A scientific explanation will then be a statement of facts on the basis 
of these data. It is a statistical explanation. To go beyond that and 
raise the question of realism is to be a philosopher; for should nature 
be other in reality than it appears to be, that need not disturb the 
scientist so long as nature presents to his investigations a consistent 
structure and a consistent activity. Similarly, the scientist may note 
that natural objects act in such a way that results follow which are 
good for the agents or for others or for both. So long as de does not 
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ask whether the good was intended he does not enter the field of phil- 
osophy. My reason for making a point of this distinction between 
science and philosophy is the fact that Dr. BavinK is most per- 
sistent in rejecting what he calls the positivist viewpoint without being 
clear as to his reasons for doing so. The positivists, as I see it, are 
not poor scientists, they are bad philosophers. If, according to the 
positivist view, all scientific generalizations are nothing but working 
hypotheses, that doctrine can hardly be criticized on scientific grounds. 
It is easily criticized on philosophical grounds. But because BAvINK 
does not realize on what grounds he is criticizing the positivists, against 
whom he has waged war for years, he often gets himself into serious 
difficulties. Another reason for his difficulties is his own lack of an 
adequate philosophy. In his contention for a realistic interpretation 
of scientific laws and theories he appeals to the doctrine of Abelard, 
whatever that may be (pp. 233-4); but he takes this course only be- 
cause he seems to think there are no other alternatives except Plato or 
Kant. It is in such eases that his philosophy is not equal to the occa- 
sion, and, after raising many questions, is likely to leave the average 
reader distraught and uncertain about the final answer. 

The author’s greatest gift is his ability to see all sides of a scientific 
problem and to be impartial in his decision. He lauds Einstein to the 
skies, yet can commit himself to the statement that if Courvoisier’s 
“results should be confirmed, it would be necessary to regard the whole 
reiativity theory as a castle in the air” (p. 162). What he has to say 
about man and the origin of man is an illustration of how difficult 1t 
is for even the most impartial judge to stand erect in the “ wind of 
doctrine” on evolution. It cannot, of course, be maintained that Dr. 
BavInkK is entirely free from prejudice; still he strives to be fair 
to all the disputants. Often he takes a position between two extremes, 
yet, lacking a deeper philosophy, he is left without a solid foundation 
upon which to rest his foot. The problem of evil worries him, and he 
seeks its solution not in cold reason, but, as many another harassed 
philosopher, in music. He brings the book to a close with a beautiful 
paragraph on Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. The reader lays the pon- 
derous tome aside with a certain wistfulness, a feeling that the promise 
of the book’s ambitious sub-title was scarcely fulfilled. Mingled with 
this is the regret that the author borrowed so sparingly from the fruitful 
stream of thought which flowed from ancient Greece into the Middle 
Ages and is being revived in our day. In closing on a musical note, 
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Dr. BavinK should have done better had he felt his kinship with 
Augustine, who in musie did not find the emotions divorced from reason 
but rather wedded to it in the supreme nuptuals of the twofold nature 
of man. 
James A. McWILLIAMs. 
St. Louis University. 


Das Gesetz der Ursache. By JosEPH Munich: Ernst Rein- 
hardt, 1933. 


If we are to judge from his recent publications, the problem of 
causality has come to occupy the center of Professor GryseEr’s atten- 
tion. The present work is intended as a companion to his Das Prinzip 
vom zureichenden Grunde which appeared in 1929. The two, he says, 
“mutually require and complete one another.” 

In his Urkenntnistheorie (1922) Geyser offered a new kind of proof 
for the causal law to take the place of the a priori proofs which he 
rejected. His argument has been the occasion of much controversy ever 
since, and in the work which we are reviewing we find him maintaining 
it as ardently as ever, although it now shares the ground with two 
other lines of proof, one of which starts from the uniformity of nature, 
the other from “the necessary temporal duration of being and non- 
being.” We will briefly consider each of the three. 

The causal law, which it is the purpose of our book to investigate, is 
stated as follows: “ Nothing can come into existence without a cause, 
that is, without something by which its coming into existence is brought 
about” (p. 21f.). The a priori or analytical proofs of this law which 
have so far been proposed are unsatisfactory because they all depend 
on the validity of the principle of sufficient reason, which itself cannot 
be demonstrated a priori. The most that any of these attempts succeed 
in showing is that if contingent being is to be understandable it must 
have a cause. But we cannot prove, he says, that it must be under- 
standable. However, the validity of the law of causality is most neces- 
sary to GrysEr’s metaphysics, therefore, he must find other ways to 
prove it. 

We will first take up the argument that has become almost classic 
since the Erkenntnistheorie. It appeared again in Einige Haupt- 
probleme der Metaphysik (1923), and is found with more detailed 
elaboration in the present volume, where Geyser calls it “a middle way 
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between a purely rational and a purely empirical proof” (Gesetz der 
Ursache, p. 150). It is a middle way in the sense that it contains both 
rational and empirical elements. Our immediate experience of the 
causal relation, combined with a reflection on the nature of relations in 
general, gives us a knowledge of the universal validity of the causal law. 
This knowledge, not being gained from concepts alone, is synthetic; 
but it is also a knowledge of universal necessity. For those who are 
unfamiliar with Grysrr’s line of reasoning we shall summarize it. 


(1) We have immediate knowledge of causation in our inner experi- 
ence. This is especially evident in acts of willing, but is also true in 
experiences in which the will is not immediately concerned—for exam- 
ple when, owing to a remark made by someone, there rises in me a 
disgust for the food that I am eating (p. 90). I can “see” that the 
feeling of disgust did not merely follow the remark but was called 
forth by it. Hume was wrong in holding that what I can experience 
is only a regular succession in which event B always follows event A. 
I am aware of a connection between B and A, a connection which is 
more than temporal sequence. The regularity of the sequence has noth- 
ing at all to do with it (p. 91). 

(2) What we experience is a certain relation between B and A. 
A relation depends on the nature of the relata between which it 
subsists. The character of the relatum determines the kind of relation 
in which it can stand; and there is always some one element or factor 
(Moment) of the relatum in which the relation is grounded. Wherever 
this Moment is found, we find also that kind of relation which is 
grounded in it. E. g., an object which stands in spatial relation to 
anything does so because of the Moment of extension; and wherever 
extension is found there must also be found spatial relation (p. 96). 


(3) Let us apply all this to the causal relation as we experience it. 
B is caused by A. We must find the Moment in B in which the causal 
relation is grounded. Then we can know certainly that wherever this 
Moment is found, the causal relation will be found also. It cannot be 
the essence or B-ness of B in which the causal relation inheres, for 
essence is something timeless, while causality has a relation to time. 
It must therefore be the Moment of existence, or rather, of the coming 
into existence (Entstehen) of B in which the causal relation is grounded 
(p. 97 f.). 


(4) Therefore, wherever coming into existence is found, the causal 
relation must be found also. The causal law is proved. 
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It is one thing to be unimpressed by such an argument as this one of 
Dr. Gryser’s. It is another thing to tell just what is wrong with it. 
The trouble in this case seems to lie in the doctrine of relations and 
what is implied in them as to a knowledge of a necessity which is not 
analytic. GEYSER gives as example the necessity by which an extended 
thing must stand in spatial relation. The “must” here is analytic, 
resulting from the concept of extension. But the causal relation has 
already been denied by GrysER to be deducible from the concept of 
contingent being. The causal law, he says, is synthetic. He has no 
right to assert as valid for the whole category of relation a necessity 
which is found in only one kind of relation, namely, relations which are 
made analytically necessary by the relata. In making the assertion 
that a Moment in which a relation is once seen to be grounded must 
always be accompanied by that relation, he is assuming what he is 
trying to prove. 

There is therefore, because of the petitio principii, no cogency in the 
argument. GrysER’s whole doctrine of the possibility of the knowledge 
of synthetic necessity, which is quite important in his thinking (a whole 
section is devoted to it in the “ Erkenntnistheorie”), would seem to be 
based on such a petitio principii. 


The proof of the causal law from “the necessary temporal duration 
of being and non-being ” appears for the first time in this present work. 
The publisher’s letter claims it to be entirely new. It is relatively a 
priori in that, while it is not based upon an analysis of the concept of 
contingent being, it is derived from the characteristic of duration in time 
which is an essential property of contingent existences. The following 
is a summary of this proof: 


(1) There can be no instantaneous existence or non-existence. Dura- 
tion in time is a characteristic of both, and necessarily so (p. 44). 

(2) Time being infinitely divisible, there can be no “least possible 
duration-period ” to serve as a minimum by which this necessity of 
duration can be satisfied a priori (p. 47). 

(3) The necessity of duration in time, plus the impossibility of any 
a priori limitation of this duration, gives to existence (or non-existence) 
the positive property of persistence in its state, so that the alteration 
of this state requires the influence of some outside thing (p. 49). 
Therefore the causal law is universally valid. 


The analogy of this argument to the physical law of inertia is obvi- 
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ous. If its reasoning is valid it is superior to the usual attempts at 
a priort proof of the causal law in that it does not depend on the 
principle of sufficient reason. Rather, it gives a support to the principle 
in that it shows why a sufficient reason for the alteration of state is 
necessary. That is, it is necessary in order to “counteract” the per- 
sistence in state which is an essential characteristic of both existence and 
non-existence. 

Attractive as this proof may be, however, its validity is very ques- 
tionable. The difficulty lies in the third step of the argument. Let us 
illustrate : 


The object B comes into existence at the instant a and goes out of 
existence at the instant b, or, more correctly, it no longer exists after 
the instant b. It is obvious that b cannot coincide with a, for then B 
would have no existence. Therefore ab must be a period of time 
(GeysEr’s first step). But it is not easy to see how Dr. Gryser can find 
any further “ must” in the situation. The impossibility of the concept 
of a least possible duration-period (the second step) means only that 
however short the period ab may be, B ean still exist in it. The time 
requirement necessary to the existence of B is fulfilled provided only 
that b falls after a, (i.e., does not coincide with a). This is all that the 
necessary duration of existence can mean. The idea of a persistence 
in state which must be overcome by an outside influence is an entirely 
new note, which is not deducible from what has gone before. It is 
entirely irrelevant to the essential properties of existence (as GEYSER 
sets them forth in this proof), whether B ceases to exist at the instant 
b by the influence of something else or without any influence at all. 

We must not think that there is only negative criticism to be offered 
in regard to this latest book of Dr. Grysrer’s. His argument for the 
necessity of causality in explaining the uniformity of nature shows him 
at his best. He follows much the same line of reasoning as he outlined 
in Das Prinzip vom zureichenden Grunde which, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, is the best thing he has written. 

The reasoning which shows the futility of employing the concepts of 
probability and statistical regularity while rejecting causal necessity in 
nature is very keen. The uniformity of nature is a fact. It can only 
be explained by assuming a necessary connection between events. It is 
only such a necessity which can give a sufficient reason for an assertion 
as to the future. The positivism of the “ Vienna Circle,” as repre- 
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sented by Philip Frank comes in for pointed criticism (ch. VI). The 
essence of science, in the view of this school, is prediction. The possi- 
bility of prediction is only explicable on the assumption of a necessary 
connection between events, and this connection is what the positivists 
deny. The positivist can perhaps take the uniformity of nature in the 
past as a primary fact which he is not called upon to explain. But he 
cannot take future uniformity as a fact, for it is not a fact. And yet 
prediction is based upon an expectation of future uniformity. Unless 
the positivist can give some reason for this expectation he must admit 
that prediction, which for him is the essence of science, is altogether 
irrational. 

It will be noted that what we are dealing with in this discussion of 
the uniformity of nature is not the universal causal law but a more 
particular law: “like causes produce like effects.” The uniformity of 
nature is only explicable on the assumption that this law is valid, but 
this in itself is not a proof of its validity. We are left with an “ if- 
then” proposition: If the uniformity of nature is to be explicable, then 
the law must be valid. 

The laws of nature form a hierarchy with the law of “like cause, 
like effect ” at the apex. Just as this law cannot be deduced from the 
universal causal law, so in no case is a more particular law deducible 
from a more general law. At every “step down” something is added. 
Thus the world cannot be understood or explained a priori as transcen- 
dental idealism maintains (p. 118ff.). Geyser treats this in greater 
detail in his Auf dem Kampfelde der Logik (1926). 

Since there is necessity in the world and since this necessity is not 
analytical, how are we to understand it? Geyser adds a chapter on 
the understanding of synthetic necessity, a chapter which, by the way, 
we wish he had taken to heart before he made his attempt to prove the 
causal law by means of a doctrine of synthetic and necessary relations. 
The necessity in nature, he says, being a synthetic relation can only be 
understood if we can know the origin of a synthesis. We have imme- 
diate knowledge of an original synthesis in the acts of our own will. 
We therefore can understand the synthetic structure of the world if we 
take it to be the result of will. The uniformities which we experience 
in nature are “incomprehensible in themselves. If they are to be 
understood it can only be on the assumption of an ordering Reason 
as the origin of the synthetic regularity of the universe” (p. 122). 

There is among philosophers, even among such as recognize a syn- 
thetic necessity in nature, a certain timidity in using the Divine Will 
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as an explanation. One is glad to find Dr. Geyser justifying the 
legitimacy of, and, indeed, the necessity of such an explanation. The 
recently developed school of scientific positivism has cleared the air 
in regard to the meaning of “explaining.” If we follow its program 
and restrict ourselves rigorously to a purely descriptive language in 
science, all account of the “why” must be left out. Force, law, and 
cause, if these are understood to indicate a “must,” are just as an- 
thropomorphic as will, and must not be employed. The old half-way 
position where you could accept law as the explanation of the “ why” 
is no longer fashionable. But if you do demand a “why” (and what 
rational being does not?), you cannot stop short of a Will, for that is 
the only thing that makes synthetic necessity understandable. 

To summarize: We have not been able to accept Professor GEYSER’S 
proofs of the universal validity of the causal law. He seems to be 
attempting the impossible in trying to argue from experience to a 
knowledge of strict necessity. We are left then with a series of “ if- 
then ” propositions. 

If being is to be understandable, it must have a sufficient reason. 

If prediction is to have a rational basis, there must be a necessary 
connection between the events of nature such that the law “like cause, 
like effect ” is valid. 

If the synthetic structure of the world is explicable, it can be so 
only as the result of a Will. 

The question therefore reduces itself to this: Is being in all its forms 
necessarily understandable? We could wish that Dr. Geyser would 
devote his next effort to a thorough investigation of the axiom “ Omne 
ens est verum.” 

Wuuis D. Nurtine. 

State University of Iowa. 


Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum. Institutum Historicum FF. Prae- 
dicatorum Romae, ad S. Sabinae. Paris; J. Vrin, 1932. Vol. I. 
Pp. 529. 


The Historical Institute of the Order of Preachers was founded by 
the present Master General of the Order, Most Reverend M. 8. Gillet, 
by a document dated February 2, 1930. The Reverend Pére Théry, 
Archivist of the Dominican Order, has been placed at the head of this 
organization composed of historical scholars from the various provinces 
of the Order. Their program calls for the work of continuing, re-editing 
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or publishing for the first time noted works and documents dealing with 
Dominican history. Among the works projected at present are the 
following: the continuation of the work of Quétif-Echard, Scriptores 
Ordinis Praedicatorum; the resumption of the Monumenta Ordinis 
Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica, published some years ago under the 
editorship of Father Benedict M. Reichert; the bringing up to date of 
the Bullarium Ordinis; and the editing of chronicles and other impor- 
tant works which will form primary sources for the study of the history 
of the Order. 

The Institute will also publish from time to time the Archivum 
Fratrum Praedicatorum, the first number of which we have under 
review. This publication will consist of four parts. The first section 
will contain dissertations, discussions or critical theses, chiefly of a 
historical character, and the second will comprise Miscellanea consisting 
of articles pertaining to the Order of Preachers. The third part will 
consist of bibliography, particularly Dominicana, and the final section 
will be given over to a chronicle of the activities and studies of the 
Historical Institute. Previously much of the scope of the Archivum 
was cared for through the Analecta S. Ord. Fratrum Praedicatorum 
which numbers twenty volumes to date. The purpose of the Analecta 
in future will be to publish especially canonical documents, such as 
the acts of the Holy See, the acts of the Master General and of Chapters 
of the Order as well as discussions of canonical questions relating to 
the Order. 

In the present number of the Archivum, the first section contains a 
number of articles which will prove of interest to our readers particu- 
larly the following: “ L’Autographe de S. Thomas conservé a la bib- 
lioteca nazionale de Naples” by P. G. Théry; “ El P. Luis Aliaga y las 
Controversias Teologicas de su tiempo” by P. M. Canal; and “ Das 
Horologium Sapientiae und die Echtheit der Vita des s. H. Seuse, O.P.” 
by P. D. Planzer. The Miscellanea offers among others the following 
articles: “Le manuscrit de Salerne contenant le commentaire de s. 
Thomas sur les Physiques” by P. G. Théry; “Ein beachtenswerter 
Brief von Joannes a St. Thoma” by P. B. Reiser; “Sur la rédaction 
originale des Tractatus Theologici de Goudin” by P. A. Papillon and 
“Rueckblick auf den 15. November 1930, den 650. Jahrtag des Heim- 
ganges des seligen Albert des Grossen” by Dean Weiss. 

The purpose of the Historical Institute is a very laudable one and it 
is to be confidently hoped that many works hitherto unavailable to the 
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scholar will, through the medium of their publications, be placed at 
the disposal of the student in histarical as well as philosophical 
research. 
GeorcE B. STRATEMEIER. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Philosophy of the Present. By Grorce Herpert Meap. (Edited 
by Arthur E. Murphy, Professor of Philosophy at Brown Uni- 
versity, with prefatory remarks by John Dewey.) Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. xl + 199. 


For one who attempts a review of this book there is comfort in the 
words of Dr. Dewey in the prefatory remarks (p. xxxvii): “As I look 
back I can see that a great deal of the seeming obscurity of Mr. Mrap’s 
expression was due to the fact that he saw something as a problem which 
had not at all presented itself to other minds. There was no common 
language because there was no common object of reference.... He 
was talking about something which the rest of us did not see.” Perhaps, 
too, one might suggest that in approaching his problem as a pragmatist 
he was leaving himself without « competent intellectual instrument for 
its solution. At any rate there can hardly be any question about a 
certain obscurity, more than seeming, relatively at least to a mind 
whose habitual thinking is not framed along lines of pragmatism and 
relativity. 

The book is composed of four chapters which make up the Carus 
Lectures given before the American Philosophical Association at Berke- 
ley in 1930. Five supplementary essays have been added, dealing with, 
Empirical Realism, The Physical Thing, Scientific Objects and Experi- 
ence, The Objective Reality of Perspectives, and The Genesis of the 
Self and Social Control. For the most part it was not prepared, nor 
even intended, for publication by its author, a consideration which 
leaves the reviewer in the situation of feeling that he is discussing the 
solution of a problem which is purely tentative even in the form of its 
presentation. The circumstance is disarming, otherwise one might offer 
the criticism (which would fit some other recent contributions to philo- 
sophic thought) that a writer who must impose such a heavy burden 
of study on his readers was not really ready to present his thought to 
the world. 

There was, of course, a reason for the editor to bring out this 
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volume, for the friends of Dr. Mead will wish to have some published 
record of his philosophical thinking. But it is more than doubtful 
whether in its present shape it will be able to secure him any position 
of permanent significance. The reason for this pessimism is not only 
the undeveloped condition of the philosophy as it stands and the 
obscurity above mentioned in the statement of his solutions, but also 
his apparent anxiety to go along with current fashions of thinking in 
physical science. Philosophy, it is true, would not be serving the best 
interests of truth if it held itself aloof from the investigations that 
are going on in other fields and took no account of the results therein 
achieved. But there would seem to be observable at the present day 
a certain subservience of philosophy to physics which is not indicative 
of a very healthful condition of philosophy. And particularly when 
physical theory is in such a state of flux as we now witness, the attempt 
to tie up too closely with it would not seem to promise any permanently 
satisfactory solutions of its problems. Philosophy was thought to be 
in servitude with its children when it was looked on as ancilla theo- 
logiae; but surely it is not winning liberation by becoming the parasite 
of physics. It will be put down to arrogance to assert the claim that 
philosophy judges all human disciplines, but is judged by none. Yet 
to allow that claim to lapse is, for philosophy, to abdicate. It cannot 
be merely primus inter pares. It is not just one branch of knowledge. 
Yet books of the character of this present one leave the suggestion 
that, if philosophy is to be allowed to think at all, it can only be by 
grace of Einsteinian relativity and Minkowski space-time. 

The title, “ Philosophy of the Present,” does not mean that we have 
here any attempt to evaluate contemporary philosophy, though some 
such evaluation does come in incidentally. “Present,” as here used, 
is not adjective, but substantive. “The substance of this lecture is that 
reality exists in a present.” The present is thus represented as the 
locus of reality. Past and future are indeed implied in a present, “ for 
that which makes a present is its becoming and its disappearing.” 
Yet existence belongs only to a present, not to a past or future. 
The past is “expressed in irrevocability,” though there is no past in 
experience which has not changed with the passing generations. The 
emergent, when it appears in the present, “is always found to follow 
from the past, but before it appears, it does not, by definition, follow 
from the past.” The past, then, is different for the appearing of the 
emergent, and hence we “look forward with vivid interest to the recon- 
struction in the world that will be, of the world that has been, for we 
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realize that the world that will be cannot differ from the world that is, 
without rewriting the past to which we now look back.” And yet the 
character of irrevocability is never lost by a past. What has happened 
is beyond recall, and seems to have slipped beyond the influence of 
emergent events. “It is the ‘what it was’ that changes, and this seem- 
ingly empty title of irrevocability attaches to it whatever it may come 
to be. The importance of its being irrevocable attaches to the ‘ what it 
was,’ and the ‘ what it was’ is what is not irrevocable.” 

The above paragraph is an attempt to condense, mostly in the author’s 
own words, the opening pages of Chapter I, in which some account is 
given of the meaning of a present and its relation to the past. I can 
only hope that it has not been misrepresented in the condensation. 
What is most original in it is the assertion that the past is different 
(not merely in our knowledge of it) because of the appearance of the 
emergent in the present. Outside of the theory of relativity and the 
application of frames of reference, it is hard to see how such difference 
could have any meaning. 

But lest the condensation should have failed to do justice to the 
author’s thought or style, let us instance the more carefully detailed 
account of a present which occurs later on in the chapter (page 23). 

“A present, then, as contrasted with the abstraction of mere pas- 
sage, is not a piece cut out anywhere from the temporal dimensions of 
uniformly passing reality. Its chief reference is to the emergent event, 
that is, to the occurrence of something which is more than the processes 
that have led up to it, and which by its change, continuance, or dis- 
appearance, adds to later passages a content they would not otherwise 
have possessed. ... Given an emergent event, its relations to ante- 
cedent processes become conditions or causes. Such a situation is a 
present. It marks out and in a sense selects what has made its peculi- 
arity possible. It creates with its uniqueness a past and a future. As 
soon as we view it, it becomes a history and a prophecy. Its own 
temporal diameter varies with the extent of the event.... If we ask 
what may be the temporal spread of the uniqueness which is respon- 
sible for a present, the answer must be, in Whitehead’s terms, that it 
is a period long enough to enable the object to be what it is.” 

Without drawing out this review to an altogether disproportionate 
length it would not be possible to do more than sample, as we have 
done, Dr. Mead’s philosophy. Indeed, without a much more extended 
study of it, it would not be possible to give any helpful criticism 
of it. For this the author is in part to blame despite the extenuating 
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circumstances mentioned in the beginning. No one of us has any 
right to be obscure, and he will doubtless serve philosophy best who 
will have the self-abnegation to reserve his inchoate thoughts for the 
closet. 
JoHN F. McCormick. 
Loyola Unwersity, Chicago. 


Le Doctewr Angélique. By Jacques Marirain. Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie. Pp. xviii + 283. 


The esteem in which this book cf the eminent French lay philosopher 
is held was evidenced by the rapidity with which it was translated into 
English. The value of the work is based not on research, in which it is 
lacking, nor in the scientific mobilization of old facts around a new 
point of view. Of this process there is also an absence. The merit of 
the work will be found in the aggressive enthusiasm with which a lay 
man among the new Scholastics espouses the cause of the Angelic 
Doctor and in the fascinating explanation by the author of the Thomis- 
tic position he has taken. 

The book, after an arresting preface, deals with St. Thomas the 
Saint, the Wise Architect, The Apostle of Modern Times, and The 
Universal Doctor. An interesting statement in the preface is the procla- 
mation of the author against the term “Neo-Thomism” which he 
rejects because of the insinuation that the truth represented by the 
philosophical system of Aquinas needs revision. This is a startling 
position in one who is so progressively modern and cannot fail to 
provoke thought among the new Scholastics. 

MariraINn in the chronology of the life and the writings of Aquinas 
leans heavily on the opinions of Mandonnet though in some instances 
he indicates the variant position of Grabmann and other scholars. He 
makes no attempt to solve the problem of where Thomas spent his 
novitiate days or what was the character of and the duration of his 
first visit to the Convent of St. James at Paris. 

The chapter on the Wise Architect stresses a fact in the life of 
Thomas that constantly shaped the character and sonaded the tone of 
his thinking and writing. It was the internationalism of his lineage, 
of his training and consequently of his thinking and writing. That this 
was a factor operative in the lives of other great philosophers MariraIn 
points out by reference to the philosophies of Descartes, of Hegel, 
and of William James. He develops the same thesis convincingly in 
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regard to the philosophical systems of Greece and Rome and also con- 
cerning the religious philosophies of the Far East. This is a point of 
view which alone justifies the writing and printing of this book. 

St. Thomas Aquinas’ credentials as the apostle of modern times are 
grounded on his intellectualism, the consistency of which Maritain un- 
folds with all the power created by his wide erudition. 

St. Thomas as “ The Universal Doctor” is described by the author 
with the constant aid of the monumental work compiled by J. J. Ber- 
thier, Sanctus Thomas Aquinas, “ Doctor Commumis” Ecclesiae, the sec- 
ond volume of which will appear posthumously in the near future. 
MaRITAIN in this connection groups, analyzes and applies to the needs 
of this day the tributes of many popes to the genius of Aquinas. 

As appendices to this popular presentation of the life and the influ- 
ence of Aquinas the author adds a chronological table of the writings 
of Thomas synchronized with his life. There is also a list of the pon- 
tifical documents that have been issued during the last six hundred and 
fifty years concerning the philosophy of Aquinas. The appendix also 
includes three noteworthy pontifical recommendations of Aquinas, the 
Aeterni Patris of Leo XIII, the Doctoris Angelici of Pius X and the 
Studiorum Ducem of Pius XI. 


Ienatius SMITH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Le Droit Naturel chez St. Thomas d’Aquin et ses Prédécesseurs. By 
Dom Opon Lortin. Bruges: Charles Beyaert. Pp. 132. 


This is a second edition of a series of articles published in Ephe- 
merides Theologicoe Lovanienses. It is a vast improvement over the 
first edition. The author has added the text of the Summa Coloniensis, 
Summa Parisiensis and the Summa Monacensis, thus completing the 
series of decretists whose testimony he brings to bear on the problem. 
He has also added to the series of theologians the unedited manuscripts 
of Chancellor Philip, Roland of Cremona, Hugh of St. Cher, John of 
Rochelle, Odon Rigaud, William of Meliton and an anonymous manu- 
script found in the Vatican archives. These additions complete the 
comparative study of all the theologians and decretists from the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century to the time of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is 
an unbroken procession of authorities moving swiftly and interestingly 
under the master direction of the eminent Benedictine authority. 
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Of the methods of Dom Lorttn little need be said. He has won a dis- 
tinetive position in the field of historical and paleographical research 
as they deal with the origin of Scholasticism in general and the develop- 
ment of the philosophy of St. Thomas in particular. In this study of 
the natural law he brings into service the full complement of the 
critical apparatus with which he is so familiar. His familiarity with 
all the writings of St. Thomas is striking and his interpretations, for 
the most part, will meet with little objection. He covers St. Thomas’ 
exposition of the natural law from many points of view, the definitions, 
its nature and its relation with synderesis, its content, its universality 
and immutability and the dispensations which the natural law permits. 
In all of this magnificent development sound scholarship and patient 
research are always evident. 

This book should be of great help to the many research scholars, both 
in the field of philosophy and in the science of ethnology, who have 
given unusual attention during the last five years to the problems of 
the natural law. The point of contact between these sometimes antago- 
nistic interests may be found in the analysis of St. Thomas of the con- 
tent of the natural law. This analysis, as presented by Dom Lorttn, 
will not be satisfactory to the modern student of social origins and, 
as a matter of fact, it has not been brought in line with the discoveries 
of modern ethnological research. But it is nevertheless a possible point 
of contact. Philosophy is busy trying to develop a modern and an 
intellectual approach to the precepts of behavior and in the surpassing 
intellectualist, Aquinas, it is discovering progressively important assis- 
tance. Ethnology is also making remarkable strides in breaking down 
old prejudices and unwarranted scientific hypotheses and in building 
up new assumptions based on the interpretation of the latest data. 
From this point of view it looks as if these two modern movements 
were swinging into closer alignment. They are certain to be of mutual 
assistance in checking up the philosophy of the past and in helping to 
establish a philosophical background for the scientific data of this day. 
In the furtherance of this cause Dom LorrTin has made a splendid 
contribution. 

Ienatius Smita. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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force of the principle of unity in the philosophy of Kant. J. W. Robson: 
Report of the Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association. Papers were read in “ logic, 
epistemology, ontology, cosmology, ethics, esthetics—studies in the works 
of Plato and Aristotle, Locke and Spinoza —theories about the proper 
business of philosophy.” 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXX, No. 7: March 30, 1933. 

James Bissett Pratt: Is Idealism Realism. In his quest for the meaning 
of “Idealism ”, the author is no nearer his goal now than before he read 
the joint work of eleven American idealists, Contemporary Idealism in 
America. Susanne K. Langer: Facts: The Logical Perspectives of the 
World. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXX, No. 8: April 13, 1933. 
Wendell T. Bush: The Obvious in Esthetics (I). In the first of a series 
of two articles, the writer relates a few religious incidents pertinent to the 
paper and then explains such terms as “ esthetics ”, “artist”, “ beauty ”. 
Something is also said about “the esthetic feeling of primitive peoples 
toward their own art.” Frederick Anderson: On the Nature of Meaning. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXX, No. 9: April 27, 1933. 

Wendell T. Bush: The Obvious in Esthetics (II). In a previous paper, 
the writer devoted himself to religion and art. In this present one, to the 
importance of the drama and of architectyre. He has been faithful in both 
not to go beyond the obvious. M. Whitcomb Hess: Mathematical Logic 
in Modern Positivism. In a very brief paper, the writer states that while 
the positivist philosophy is quite forgotten, “the positivist philosopher is 
still with us.” 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLII, No. 2: March, 1933. 

A. P. Brogan: Philosophy and the Problem of Value. A contention that 
the basic problems of philosophy are problems of value. There is no other 
part of philosophy that is prior to the problem of value, there is no other 
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separate part of philosophy, and there is no part of it at all that is not 
concerned with the problem of value. Analyzes separate fields of philosophy 
in their relation to this doctrine, and considers alternative theories of the 
fundamental purpose and character of philosophy. Harold Chapman Brown: 
Mind—an Event in Physical Nature. Presidential address to the Pacific 
Division of the American Philosophical Association, December 28, 1932. 
Historical and psycho-physiological consideration of sense perception, 
imagination, thought, and will. Mind essentially united with sense per- 
ception and sense appetites. Edward Gleason Spaulding: Freedom, Neces- 
sity, and Mind. Presidential address to the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association at Bryn Mawr College, December 29, 
1932. Endeavors to ascertain nature of necessity, of freedom, of proba- 
bility, and of chance or contingency. Realm of existents and realm of 
possibilities ontologically distinct. Necessity, freedom and contingency 
found in both realms. Absolute contingency can subsist only in realms 
where there is no deductive system as such; but if universal contingency 
be rejected, empirical research would nevertheless seem to indicate that 
there is some contingency in the existent world. 


Philosophy—Vol. VIII, No. 30: April, 1933. 

G. C. Field: Plato and Natural Science. Contrary to the popular view, 
the author points out that Plato’s thought was not unfavorable to the 
development of natural science. C. E. M. Joad: Plato’s Theory of Forms 
and Modern Physics. This is a consideration of the theory of “ Becoming ” 
as found in Plato’s Dialogues. The author considers the character of the 
external world as presented by modern science. He treats of the difficulties 
arising from Plato’s theory of forms with an attempt to reconcile the 
relations existing between philosophy and physics. Raphael Demos: 
Spinoza’s Doctrine of Privation. The author criticizes Spinoza’s dictum 
that negation is not privation. He shows how Spinoza batters down the 
ethical categories by means both of reason and mystical religion. He 
argues against Spinoza and in favor of a moral sense. The moral 
categories must be allowed a co-ordinate rank with the categories of the 
intellect. A. D. Ritchie: The Biological Approach to Philosophy. A com- 
parison is drawn in this paper between the philosopher and the scientist. 
An attempt is made to show that there are certain aspects of the world 
which a study of biology inevitably thrusts upon the notice of the phi- 
losopher. The author bids us keep in mind that the classical physical 
theory is not “the Faith once and for all delivered to the saints.” We 
are confronted with a reformed physics. Though these aspects are not 
confined to living things, yet, “in living things they simply stare you in 
the face.” G, R. T. Ross: Relativity in Ethics. Under four different 
captions, the author touches on, (1) Good in General, (2) Comparison of 
Value with other Attributes, (3) Application to Ethics, (4) Summary and 
Conclusion. As is pointed out, the author attempts to show: (a) There is 
a real conflict between, “ This is good”, and “I do not like it”; (b) It is 
contended the assertion of any other attribute involves the assumption of 
some agreement on the part of the person addressed; (c) Having shown 
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the consequences of applying the theory, the claim is made that we thus 
escape the difficulties of intuitionism, the absurdities of ali forms of 
hedonism, while nothing is done to obscure the psychology of moral choice. 
P. Leon: Right Actions and Motives. The author places two questions 
before us, viz.: “Can actions be right irrespective of the motives from 
which they come?” “Can an action be right, though coming from a bad, 
or ‘indifferent’ motive?” It is shown that by ‘right apart from motive’, 
we can only denote consequences or effects. Before one can tackle the 
antithesis between the right and the good, it is absolutely necessary to 
make clear what it is that can have rightness or other appreciability apart 
from the motive. A, Hilmi Omer: Everyday Philosophy of the Turkish 
People in Stamboul. This is a cursory study of short verses from the 
Quran and traditions of Muhammed, in order to get a picture of social 
relationship in the old Ottoman State from the earliest days to the present 
period. 


The Monist—Vol. XLIII, No. 1: January, 1933. 

Edward L. Schaub: Spinoza: His Personality and his Doctrine of Per- 
fection. Spinoza is presented to us as a man who lived his philosophy; 
as a character who was thoroughly an embodiment of philosophical con- 
victions; as one who was so convinced of the ephemeral nature of every- 
thing finite that he became almost mystically absorbed in the Infinite. 
T. V. Smith: Spinoza’s Political and Moral Philosophy. Spinoza’s Ethics, 
“is less devoted to ethics than to metaphysics, and theology, and has next 
to nothing to say about either politics or social life. His political phi- 
losophy is indeed a development tangential to his central interest in per- 
sonal salvation.” Spinoza, according to the author, is to be consigned to 
the poets and theologians rather than taken as a social or political, or even 
moral guide. Charles Hartshorne: Four Principles of Method — With 
Applications. The future of philosophy rests in the hands of method. 
The author offers four principles of method, with extensive applications 
of each, as a foundation for philosophical endeavor: (1) The empiricai 
principle, (2) The rational principle; (3) The biological principle, (4) The 
value principle. George P. Conger: Epitomization and Epistemology. 
Epitomization is here taken to mean the resemblances in structures and 
processes between the vast system of the universe, namely: the realms 
of matter (the cosmoganic realm), life (biotic realm), and mind (the 
neuropsychological realm). Between these realms there are three other 
realms which form a subsistent structure for the existent cosmos: the 
realms of logic, number, and geometry-kinematics. All of these six realms 
are in relationship of “Container and Contained.” Some structures and 
processes of each realm persist in those of later realms. Between the mind 
(which is defined as “nervous system at work”) and the world which 
contains it, there is continual interaction, by way of the body and its sense 
organs. However, “we know the realm of matter, and the subsistent 
realms only as they are refracted and not as they may be in themselves.” 
The author seems to reject, but not entirely, both epistemological idealism 
and realism. Everett W. Hall: Numerical and Qualitative Identity. 
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After treating this question at length, the author concludes that differences 
of any kind are not destructive of the identity of a thing, neither is a 
difference in substratum always incompatible with identity, nor is spatial 
or temporal discontinuity, but it may be that certain qualitative differences 
are incompatible with certain identities, and others with others; that no 
one type of difference is, by its inherent nature, destructive of identity 
“ wherever ” it occurs, but may be destructive of identity in “ particular ” 
cases because of its peculiar significance in those cases. Walter W. 
Gamertsfelder: Current Skepticism of Metaphysics. An investigation into 
certain causes of contemporary metaphysical skepticism. Leo Abraham: 
Implication, Modality and Intension in Symbolic Logic. The purpose of 
this paper is to suggest a theory of implication, based essentially on 
Principia Mathematica, which, by clarifying the relevance of intention and 
modality to implication, will comply both with the requirements of mathe- 
matical logistic and the demands of “ ordinary inference.” 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLIII, No. 3: April, 1933. 

Eaton, Howard 0.: The Validity of Axiological Ethics. This article 
discusses the views of Franz Brentano concerning the direction which 
axiological ethics must take. It makes clear the fact that as yet there 
does not exist any axiological ethics which is imbued with the spirit of 
scientific method. Willis, Hugh E.: Legal Ethics. A treatment of the 
three main lines of work which lawyers must do so that law may accom- 
plish its purpose; namely, (1) of the law itself as an instrument for a 
better social order; (2) of the conduct of the lawyers as individuals in 
relation to that social order; (3) of the Jawyers in relation to the conduct 
of others and such social order. Carter, F. M.: The Ethical Attitudes of 
623 Men and Women. This article contains two tables pertaining to the 
responses of 48 ethical situations of 23 ministers, 37 Rotarians, 55 school 
teachers, 98 high school seniors, and 410 college students, and comments 
regarding the responses. Brown, W. 0.: Rationalization of Race Prejudice. 
Race prejudice may be defined as the tendency to react with varying 
degrees of hostility to a group regarded as racial. This paper is concerned 
in that respect of race prejudice known as rationalization; that is, of 
interpreting how and why race prejudice is given doctrinal justification. 
Three of the major forms of rationalization are discussed and interpreted— 
the religious, the ethical, and the scientific. Neserius, Philip George: 
Isocrates’ Political and Social Ideas. Considers Isocrates as a teacher and 
outlines the ethical and political principles with which he imbued his 
students and through which he directed the general current of intelligence 
and molded public opinion. Brown, Sarah H.: Discussion of the Socratic 
Method and Aristotle’s Definition of the Good. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to exhibit more specifically the Socratic method and the resem- 
blance Aristotle’s definition of the good bears to various elements of that 
method. 


The Personalist—Vol. XIV, No. 2: April, 1933. 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling: Bergson and Personalism. The author of this 
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article admits that it is hardly possible to rank Bergson among the per- 
sonalists; however, he contends that Bergson’s system shows a close 
affinity toward philosophy of personalistic trend. The argumentation for 
this statement is based on Bergson’s intuitionism. Intuitionism, as this 
philosopher understands it, is a method of synthesis. The concepts of 
duration, of freedom, of God, as vital energy and of the immortality of 
the soul are the primary questions dealt with. Bergson even goes so far 
as to declare that life is the supreme reality which in its highest forms 
achieves the plane of personality. Herman Hausheer: Thought Affinities 
of Schelling and Bergson. The introduction of Schelling’s philosophy into 
France is outlined. Bergson, while continuing the heritage of Ravaison, 
was influenced by German philosophy. Between Schelling and Bergson 
affinities in thought can be discovered, especially in metaphysics and episte- 
mology. Both stand on Intuitionalism. Bergson adds an empirical founda- 
tion to Schelling’s speculation. Marjorie S. Harris: Bergson and the Art 
of Life. The comprehension of the real is not lacking in Bergson; he 
penetrated to the heart of reality. The dual realities are life and matter; 
life is qualitatively creative, having freedom and unity. Bergson is a new 
voice proclaiming a more adequate art of life. F. C. S. Schiller: Man’s 
Future on the Earth. Man’s present condition is extremely alarming; but 
it can be changed for the better. Biological history shows that our progress 
is slow and precarious. The intrinsic qualities of man must no longer be 
ignored. A rational scheme of self-training and self-selection must be 
adopted. But though the earth should become happy, the universe will 
remain a disappointment until philosophy shows a possibility of rising to 
another or other worlds. 


Etudes Carmelitaines—17¢ Annee, Vol. II: Oct. 1932. 

Etienne Borne: Bergsonian Spirituality and Christian Spirituality. A 
criticism of the work, Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, by M. 
Henri Bergson, treating of the moral experience as taken up in the first 
chapter of this work and also of the mystical experience considered in the 
third chapter. The value of Bergsonian spirituality depends upon the truth 
of his cosmology. The Deugw Sources is the sequel of l’Evolution Creatrice. 
The closing statement of the latter, i.e. the spirit is biological in essence, 
forms the point of departure for the former. The idea of end is rejected 
by both the idealists and Bergson and emotion is for this author what 
the idea is to the Idealist. For Bergson, to act is to yield to a force. The 
French philosopher makes the natural order mystical, and leaves out the 
preparatior ordinarily called for in any mystic, that of purifying the soul 
for the reception of grace. Bergsonian and idealistic spiritualities are too 
anxious to establish a univocal character in the life of the spirit. One and 
the same activity, according to both, is manifested in the artistic creation, 
the scientific discovery, and the development of a moral generosity. But, 
although both recognize in the spirit one invincible and inventive urge, 
they differ as to the concrete example of this. For the idealist, it is the 
discovery of the savant that manifests this urge; for Bergson, it is the 
artistic creation. Bergson brings over into the realm of morals and 
religion, ideas which have no value except in the esthetic field. 
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Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica—Anno XXV, Fase. 1: Gennaio, 1933. 
F. Oligiati: La filosofia religiosa di Luciano Laberthoniére. A critical 
examination of the philosophy of the celebrated Oratorian. He submitted 
to the condemnation of the Holy See, while Loisy was raising his voice in 
rebellion. His philosophy had its roots in a twofold soil, that of the 
spirituality of the French Oratory, and that of the modern principle of 
the autonomy of man. An exposition is given of the method of immanence, 
of moral dogmatism, and of the new apologetic. The failure of this phi- 
losopher was due to his initial position of phenomenalism and to his non- 
understanding of Thomism. G. Bruni: Appunti di polemica antiaverroistica 
sull’ intelletto. A study of the polemics against the philosophy of Avveroés. 
The origin of the problem of the unity of intellect is presented, followed 
by an examination of recent literature on the subject. The view-point of 
Egidius Romanus is brought out, and the writer agrees with Mandonnet 
that Siger of Brabant was not a formal heretic. Alessandro Padoa: 
Logica Ideografica. This is an excursion into the field of Symbolic Logic. 
From its beginnings in Leibnitz, it is briefly traced to its realization in 
Peano. The importance of the principle of identity is stressed. A number 
of usable symbols are devised, and a good summary of the literature given. 
Michele Fatta: Cosmologia e scienze. Cosmology is metaphysics applied 
to the inorganic world. It rests more on philosophical principles than on 
the facts of science. Modern science, especially in the infra-atomic field, 
has made great advances and changed the former notion of the nature of 
the ultimate material individual. The genuine achievements of recent 
science should be incorporated into the Aristotelian-Thomistic system. 


Rivista di filosofia—Anno XXIV, N. 2: Aprile-Giugno, 1933. 

R. Mondolfo: Il passagio dal finalismo al determinismo nella teoria 
peripatetica dell’ eternita del mondo. Jaeger has demonstrated that toward 
the end of his life, Aristotle placed speculation more and more into the 
background and laid stress on particular facts. This led to the sacrifice of 
finalism in favor of determinism, which was the path followed by the 
successors of the Stagirite. G. Grasselli: Osservazioni sul “ De Interpre- 
tatione”. The author examines Aristotle’s theory of the proposition, as 
contained in “ De Interpretatione”. This opens up the whole question of 
the universal, of the nature of the predicate, of identity and quality. The 
problem of relation arises, and it is found necessary to treat of the 
legitimacy of the mental judgment. G. Goretti: La filosofia pratica di 
W. Schuppe. In the field of ethics, Schuppe is the representative of the 
materialistic school of Rehmke and Avenarius. Ethical value lies precisely 
in the recognition of the right to live; this reveals itself through a senti- 
mental demand for pleasure which is the affirmation of the reality of life. 
There is no law of nature; so-called natural law is a social product, and 
there is no ultimate right of the individual. The position of an individual 
under a law of nature is inconceivable; we can not rise from its con- 
sideration beyond merely subjective rights, which could be exercised in 
social existence. 
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Theoretical Psychology. By Johannes Lindworsky. (Translated by H. R. 
De Silva.) St. Louis: Herder, 1932. Pp. xi + 145. 


The author attempts to develop comprehensively and yet concisely a 
theoretical system of psychology. 

The book is divided into two parts: one deals with the Laws of Content 
and the other with the Laws of Process. Six classes of elementary experi- 
ences are recognized by the author. These are: (1) the I-characteristic; 
(2) sensations; (3) sensory feelings; (4) knowledge of facts; (5) recog- 
nizing attitudes; (6) striving attitudes. He rejects, as elementary phe- 
nomena, the higher mental feelings, such as love and gratitude. Memory 
is derived from the elements named above and their attributes or conditions. 

There is a criticism of the Gestalt psychology and of the psychology of 
G. E. Mueller. 

In his attempt to be concise the author is not always clear and shows 
a tendency to oversimplification. The need of a theoretical psychology is 
generally admitted, but one prefers to have it based, more on the experi- 
mental facts of psychology, and less on analogy with the facts of experi- 
mental physics. 

J. EpwarD RAvTH. 

The Catholic University of America. 


8. Aurelit Augustini ad Consentium epistula. By Michael Schmaus. Bonn: 
Peter Hanstein, 1923. Pp. 32. 


This is the thirty-third fascicle in the well-known and highly valued 
Florilegium Patristicum Series. It is a reprint of Goldbacher’s text in the 
Vienna Corpus, Vol. XXXIV, 2. To the text, the editor, Dr. Michael 
Schmaus, the great Augustinian scholar, has added a brief critical appa- 
ratus, valuable explanatory notes and exhaustive Scripture references. 
In a short but masterly introduction, Dr. Schmaus discusses the subject 
of the Epistula ad Consentium, namely, the relation of Faith +o knowledge, 
on which he has already written so much. The work is supplied with an 
excellent bibliography. The distinguished editor has produced one of the 
best volumes in this series. It is well printed and bound in stiff covers, 
and should be of invaluable assistance to theological students. 


JOSEPH P. CHRISTOPHER. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Divi Augustini de Correptione et Gratia. By Charles Boyer. Rome: Pon- 
tificia Universitatis Gregorianae, 1932. Pp. 62. 


In keeping with the spirit of the Apostolic Constitution: Deus Scien- 
tiarum Dominus, the Pontifical Gregorian University has begun to publish 
under the title of Teats and Documents two series of texts, Theological and 
Philosophical. Each volume contains an introduction in which is set forth 
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briefly the history of the text or document in question, together with a 
brief synopsis of the argument. To this is appended a serviceable bibli- 
ography. The present text is the second that has appeared in the 
Theological Series. 

It was a very happy idea on the part of the editor, Father Charles Boyer, 
the eminent Augustinian specialist, to select this short tractate of St. 
Augustine in which is summed up the great Doctor’s definitive teaching 
on grace. As the critical text of this tractate has not yet appeared in the 
Vienna Corpus, the editor had to use the Benedictine text. At the foot of 
the pages, however, he has indicated suggested readings and emendations. 
The work contains an excellent bibliography and the notes are just as 
useful as they are learned. For all of this, of course, the name of Father 
Boyer would be sufficient guarantee. As an example of the satisfying 
character of the notes I would refer to the one on “ perditionis massa” 
(p. 27). This book cannot be too highly recommended to theological students 
who frequently read everything written about Augustine’s doctrine of grace, 
except Augustine himself. If theological students could only be taught to 
go to the patristic sources, now that they are being made so readily accessi- 
ble, and study the question in the author himself, the study of theology 
would be revolutionized and the cause of critical scholarship greatly 
advanced. 


JOSEPH P. CHRISTOPHER. 


The Catholic University of America. 


L’Ontologie Du Vedanta. By G. Dandoy. Translation by Louis-Marcel 
Cauthier. Commentaries by Jaques Maritain et Olivier Lacombe. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. Pp. 186. 


This book is a translation of a volume that appeared some time ago in 
English and which has not been widely circulated in our country. The 
eagerness with which the French scholars have grasped it for translation 
into their language is both a tribute to their world-wide philosophical view 
and also a rebuke to our historians of philosophy for having left this field 
practically untouched. Of course, the British should be more concerned 
with the philosophy of India because of their political and cultural con- 
tacts with that people. But here in our country religious as well as com- 
mercial interests demand that if these peoples are to be understood and 
approached, the philosophical background of their lives cannot be ignored. 
This adds to the cultural reasons another and a very practical motive for 
a deeper investigation, from the viewpoint of Scholasticism, of the philo- 
sophical background of the life of India. The book by Father Dandoy is 
of no mean importance when considered in this light. It pioneers in the 
field and it opens up for the New Scholasticism opportunities for investiga- 
tion that will absorb the attention of its younger scholars for years. 

The author of this book seeks to present the philosophy of the Vedanta 
to minds that have been trained along Scholastic lines, and he has done so 
with no small measure of success. He is wise in this introductory work in 
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limiting himself to the ontological phases of Indian philosophy and, even 
in this field, to limit himself to general background and to fundamental 
notions. He deals with the point of departure of the Advaita, the problem 
of the existence of the world, the solutions to this problem given by Maya, 
by Avidya and by Vidya. He exposes the point of view of Advaita Sadhana 
and concludes with a critical summary of the entire synthesis. In an 
appendix is added a commentary by Jaques Maritain and a special question 
by Olivier Lacombe dealing with India’s philosophical appreciation of the 
speculative attitude. The index will be of great service to those who desire 
to make a deeper study through the bibliography which is incorporated in it. 


I@eNaTIus SMITH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Monumenta Historica 8S. P. N. Dominici. Fasc. I. Historia Diplomatica 
8S. Dominici. Recensuit Fr. M. Hyacinthus Laurent. Monumenta 
Ordinis F. Praedicatorum Historica. Tomus XV. Paris: Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin, 1933. Pp. 198. 


The fifteenth tome of the Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum 
Historica continues a noted series of publications, now resumed after a 
lapse of many years. The previous issues published between 1897 and 1904 
contained, among other scholarly publications, the Vitae Fratrum Ordinis 
Praedicatorum of Gerard Frachet, the chronicle of Galvanus de la Flamma, 
the Raymundiana collected by Fathers Balme, Paban and Colomb and the 
Acta of the General Chapters of the Order of Preachers from 1220 till 1844. 

The present tome gives the Monumenta Historica of St. Dominic and the 
first fascicule, the Historia Diplomatica of the Saint to be followed by the 
process of canonization of the Founder of the Order of Preachers. In a 
preface to the work, Father Laurent gives the reasons why he has under- 
taken to give a new collection of documents dealing with St. Dominic, 
the first of which is that the various historians have failed to consult all 
the documents, with the exception of Scheeben. Then, again, the previous 
cartularies that have appeared were not without errors. But in making 
this observation he pays a due meed of praise to the work of Father Balme 
who, with Father Lelaidier, edited the best known of these cartularies. 

The fascicule under consideration contains a cartulary of one hundred 
and fifty documents, about one-third of which are papal. The documents 
are annotated and to each is affixed an account of the original, facsimiles 
that exist, as well as copies, and in what editions they appeared and where 
résumés of the documents are to be found. The entire work is preceded 
by a very good bibliography and is concluded by various indices, personal, 
geographical, documentary and material. While we hail the appearance 
of this continuation of the Monumenta and await its splendid contributions 
to the field of Dominican history, there is only the regret that the original 
format was not adhered to since the present tome is considerably smaller 
than its predecessors. 

GrorcEe B. STRATEMEIER. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Analecta Gregoriana. Fasciculus I. Magistri Ioannis de Ripa O.F.M. 
Doctrina de Praescientia Divina Historica Inquisitio. By Herman 
Schwamm. Isola del Liri: Soc. typ. A. Macioce e Pisani, 1930. 
Pp. xi + 223. 


The name of John de Ripa, long forgotten, is now a fairly current one 
in Scholastic circles, Cardinal Ehrle having created interest in this 
Franciscan Magister, one of the outstanding theologians of the fourteenth 
century. 

Dr. Schwamm has given us a sufficiently accurate edition of a part 
of John de Ripa’s Commentarium in Ium Sententiarum, that section 
namely which treats the foreknowledge of God. Sufficiently, I say, for it 
fills the exigencies of space and utility. He has chosen this particular 
question as being singularly illustrative of the doctrinal and methodo- 
logical characteristics of the Magister and as valuable from an historical 
standpoint in the study of the system of predetermining decrees. 

John de Ripa, a Franciscan, surnamed “ Doctor Difficilis”, he tells us 
in his introduction (drawing from Cardinal Ehrle’s work, Der Sentenzen- 
Kommentar Peters von Candia, etc.), taught at the University of Paris 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. Of his works only two are 
known to be extant, his Commentarium in Ium lib. sententiarum (1344- 
1357), and a smaller one called Determinationes. The author bases his 
text on the three best Vatican codices MSS (Vat. lat. 1082, 1083, 6738) 
and on the codex MS Lat. of the Paris National Library 15369. 

Having explained the didactic method of De Ripa, he states the question 
of Divine Prescience as De Ripa envisioned it—namely, in what medium 
does God have certain Knowledge of future contingents? He gives us next 
the text of John de Ripa, the essential ideas, assertions, arguments, etc., 
being presented in the very words of the Magister without change of order. 
Together with the text, he makes whatever explanation is necessary. In 
fact, John de Ripa’s position in man needs little clarification. He repeatedly 
and clearly affirms that God knows all future contingents (i. e. creature 
events, free future acts of men included) not in themselves, nor because 
they are present to His eternity, but in His Own Essence as in an intrinsic 
contingent medium: in other words, De Ripa explains, He knows them in 
His predetermining decrees from which they follow causally, infallibly, and 
necessarily (“ necessitate consequentiae”) their proximate cause and its 
actuation, i.e. human volition remaining free, yes even receiving its free- 
dom potential and actual from God’s will. He steadfastly rejects the 
opinion—“ sententia modernorum ” he calls it—which would explain God’s 
knowledge of future contingents by their futurition present to His Eternity. 

In Section Two, Dr. Schwamm traces in his documents the dependencies 
of De Ripa’s doctrine, his own contribution in its development, and his 
influence on the subsequent evolution of the doctrine in the fourteenth 
century. 

The Doctor’s conclusions are as follows: the substance or nucleus of his 
doctrine, De Ripa owes to Scotus. Peter of Candia expressly affirms: 
“The position of Joannes de Ripa is nothing else than the’ position of the 
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Doctor Subtilis more diffusely declared.” It is De Ripa’s special merit 
that he surpassed his forebears in logical, coherent and systematic treat- 
ment of the problem following out his principles inexorably to their re- 
motest consequences. His influence on theologians for the remaining years 
of the fourteenth century was great indeed, as our author explains in detail. 

May the reviewer be allowed to congratulate his former colleague on a 
work admirably done, and express the hope that it find students pro- 
portionate to its merits. 

Howarp F, SHEPSTON. 


The Catholic University of America. 


L’Essor de L’Europe (XIe-XIII¢ Siécles). By Louis Halphen. (Peuples 
et Civilisations Histoire Générale VI.) Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 
1932. Pp. 609. 


In this sixth volume of the series, Pewples et Civilisations, published 
under the direction of Louis Halphen and Philippe Sagnac, Professor 
Halphen traces the historical drama of Europe from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century. He divides his work into five books. In the first of 
these, he deals with feudal Europe and the Crusades and considers the 
organization and history of feudalism, the Cluniac ideal, the economic, 
intellectual and artistic revolution of the twelfth century, and concludes 
with the progress of the Roman Church in the first half of this century. 
The second book embraces the history of the formation of the great mon- 
archies, the Germanic Empire, England, France under the first Capetains, 
and the formation of the kingdoms of Aragon and Castile and their efforts 
against the Moslems of Africa. Book three delineates the attempts at the 
unification of Europe in the first half of the thirteenth century in chapters 
treating of the great conflict of the West, the conquest of the Byzantine 
Empire, the papal “theocracy” under Innocent III, the papacy and 
Christian thought, Hohenstaufen imperialism, the kingdoms of England 
and France after the battle of Bouvines, and concludes with the history 
of the states of eastern Europe on the eve of the Mongol offensive. In 
the fourth book the author treats of Mongolian Asia and its relations 
with Europe and considers the formation of the Mongol Empire, Europe 
and Islam in conflict with the Mongols and Asia after the Mongol victories. 
The last book gives the history of Europe after the arrest of the Mongol 
offensive and, in seven chapters, traces the situation in Germany aiier the 
death of Frederick II, Angevin Italy and the polity of Charles of Anjou 
in the states of the Mediterranean, the kingdoms of France and England 
during the second half of the thirteenth century, the two final chapters 
dealing with the economic transformation of Europe and the new tendencies 
of Western thought. The work contains very few footnotes, but the author 
prefixes each section into which he divides his chapters with a list of works 
to be consulted. A good index concludes the volume. 

GrorGE B. STRATEMEIER. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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